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E had two letters one day last week which gave us a good 
deal to think about, because they went straight to the 
heart of a matter of much importance both to us who 

make the paper end to you who read it. 
The first letter said: ciate 
: e too many big words in your explanation of what the differen 
is contain, What tony a common farmer, educated in the old-field log 
school house, know about protein, carbohydrates and nutritive ratio? Of 
course he knows what fatis, but what he wants to know is how to mix the 
different feeds to get the best ration for the different kinds of stock. 


Now, we try to make our articles just as plain and simple and 


Don’t Be Afraid of “Big Words”’—-They Are Harmless. 


the fact that the paper is intended as an educator. It can’t be that if we 
never learn anything more than we know. For we must learn in order 
to progress.’’ 


That is the whole thing in a nutshell. Don’t be afraid ‘of a 
word just because it is unfamiliar. You are likely to keep on 
meeting it just as long as you keep on reading, especially if you 
are reading to learn. Any man who writes much about feeds or 
feeding is going to have something to say about the nutritive 
ratio some time. So, why not tind out what itis and be done 
with it? . 

Treat a strange word just as. you would a strange man---get 
acquainted Get Mr. Dictionary 








easy to understand as we can, but 
itis quite possible that now and 


to introduce you, or Mr. Neigh- 








7 seem perfectly plain to one who 


i 
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reset 


then we forget that words which 


has been using them for years 
may not be plain atall to one who 
is meeting them for the first or 
second time. In any case the 
fact remains that there are some 
“big” words which one must 
use in writing about some sub- 
jects. The writer has often felt 
thatsome words in the paper 
would puzzle some readers, but 
has had to leave them in because 
there were no others to take their 
place. ee 
Our friend is doubiless right in 
saying that many farmers are un- 
familiar with such terms as pro- 
tein, carbohydrates and nutri- 
tive ratio. Most farmers are well 
acquainted with words just as big 
and hard to understand as these, 
but that is because they learned Pe 


those words in school---even in N xt week we expect to publish a list of the fairs te be held in ourterritory. Look- and see. When another pops up, 


the old-field school. Allof us are out for it, and see if you cannot arrange 
going to be to blame, too, if we 





There is lots of enjoyment in attending a good fair, as weli as lots of instruction. 


bor, or Mr. School Teacher, or 
Mr. Progressive Farmer---we'll 
be glad to do it. Then when vou 
are reading along and Old Man 
Big Word pups up, you can say, 
‘Oh yes, my friend, I’m not afraid 
of you; | know what you mean,” 
and go right on. 

If we get too technical, or fail to 
make our meaniog clear, don’t 
hesitate to call us down. Just 
write to us and tell us what we 
failed to make plain, and we'll co 
our best to put it so that you will 
understand it. That’s what we 
are here for. 

On the other hand, remember 
tbat you simply can’t afford to be 
bluffed by any word. Some of 
them, we know, look fierce and 
all that, but none of them are 
dangerous. You can make them 
aie ini your servants if you will. Try it 


to attend both your local and your State fair. in The Progress ve Farmer or 
elsewhere, just take your diction- 








let the schools of today go on sad eli: 
teaching boys what incomprehensibility or antediluvian 
means, while they neglect such important every-day words and 
phrases as those our correspondent objects to. Our schools need 
changing here, and need it badly. 

Our friend is also right about what the farmer needs to 
know about feeds and feeding. But right here is the point: A 
farmer can not hope to learn much about the science of feed- 
Ing---how to combine feeds so as to get the cheapest and best 
rations for his live stock---until he learns about protein and car- 

hydrates and the nutritive ratio. The farmer knows what fats 
are, our correspondent says; surely, then, he can learn what pro- 
tein is, or carbohydrates. The one word is familiar, the others are 
not, but that is the only difference. ; ; , 
While a writer should make his meaning just as plain as possi- 

le, the reader, if he wishes to learn, must also be willing to give 
alittle downright hard thought to what he reads. The te ms 
used in our feeding a.ticles can be understood by any farmer, and 
must master them if he expects to master the subject of feed- 


4 The second letter referred to, however, puts the matter better 
E than we could do: 


“There are not too many big words (in The Progressive Farmer) from 


ary and make it introduce you. 
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i Prof. Massey’s | 
Editorial Page 


If there is plenty of the little gray-headed rab- 
bit-foot clover growing in your section I do not 
think that you will need any artificial inoculation 
for crimson clover. That is the case where I live, 
and we have no trouble in getting crimson clover 
on the thinnest soils, and no one has ever tried 
any artificial inoculation. 

















There was nearly a page of ads in the last 
issue of The Progressive Farmer to which I would 
like to direct the attention of the real farmers 
of the South, the men who feel that it is their 
duty to give their sons and daughters the best 
education in their power. These advertisements 
were of schools and colleges. Where will you send 
your son or daughter next fall? That is a matter 
that is now up to every farmer who has children 
still to educate, and it means much to answer it 
wisely. 





A number of friends have asked for the recipe 
for keeping snap beans in brine for winter use. 
It is simply to have a late crop of beans to come 
off just before frost. Gather them at the best 
stage for eating. Make a brine strong enough to 
pop a fresh egg. Put the beans in stone jars and 
pour the brine over them, weighting them down 
to keep them under the brine. When wanted for 
use, take them out the night before and soak in 
fresh water all night, and they will be ready for 
cooking. 





“Will it pay to sow rye in cotton at last culti- 
vation, the same land to go in cotton the next sea- 
son?” It will always pay to have a green crop 
of some sort on the land in winter. You might 
sow rye at last cultivation and later sow crimson 
clover among it, and the rye will help shade the 
clover and you will have a far better winter cover 
than rye alone. But the land should go into an- 
other crop the next season and a good rotation 
established. Keeping the same land in cotton 
year after year is not the way to improve the 
productiveness of the soil. 





“Have you ever known Spanish peanuts put in 
stacks of 25 bushels to the stack, or about one 
acre to a stack? How would it do to let the nuts 
wilt on the ground three or four days and then 
stack them in this way? We lose a great many 
by crows in the small stacks.’ Perhaps some 
reader has tried this. I have never seen it done, 
and doubt the advisability of such large stacks. 
I grow peanuts, but only in a small way for home 
use, and I always put them in small shocks, and 
get the nuts from the outer air as soon as practi- 
cable, as they will turn dark, I suppose, if left to 
wilt. 





The pea and bean weevil (Bruchus pisi) is a 
little black and white beetle less than three- 
sixteenths of an inch long. He has a _ snout 
that is inserted through the pod into the green 
pea or bean and the female lays an egg in the 
peas. The egg hatches into a small worm-like larva 
and feeds in the pea and remains in there till it 
has passed the pupa stage and then emerges a per- 
fect beetle. These live in the perfect state over 
winter and are ready for work in the spring. If 
the peas or beans, as soon as they are ripe, are 
heated for an hour to a temperature of 145 de- 
grees, the larvae in the seed will be killed. The 
insects seldom eat the germ, and weevil-eaten peas 
will generally grow. 





Farm Work for August. 


wide that while in one part of the Cotton 
Belt the picking of the crop is going on, in 
other sections that crop is now just being laid-by 


T"« RANGE of The Progressive Farmer is so 


and the cultivation finished. When asked what 
time is best for sowing crimson clover seed among 
cotton, my usual reply is to sow about the first 
picking, meaning by this that section where this 
comes in September. Further south I would de- 
fer the sowing till September or October. 

On the Delaware-Maryland Peninsula it has 
been found that the best stands of crimson clover 
are usually had by sowing it with buckwheat. Here 
the buckwheat is sowed in the middle of July and 
the clover sowed after the buckwheat starts. 

But this, of course, is on land open for the 
crops. It is always well to sow crimson clover 
among cotton, and I would assume that in the 
weevil-infested sections, where it is advisable to 


destroy the cotton plants as early as practicable, 
that a good winter cover of crimson clover would 
be very desirable. I have been repeatedly told 
that it will not thrive down near the Gulf and, on 
the contrary, have had letters from men who have 
had success with it down there. 

The cotton field is not the only place for this 
valuable winter crop. After a crop of cowpea hay 
or velvet beans has been taken off the land the 
clover can be sowed on the stubble. 


Hay and Winter Pasture. 


Turf oats sowed thickly in late August or early 
September will make a good winter pasture, and 
the crimson clover can be sowed among these, and 
when stock are taken off early in spring the clover 
will soon start up and make a fine growth either 
for turning under or making into nay. 

Owing to the general prevalence of drouthy con- 
ditons, the hay crop is probably the shortest for 
Many years. There is still time in the South to 





Why Not a Bureau of Markets? 


Agricultural Department devoted to ac- 

cumulating and distributing information 
on best methods and best markets for selling. 
The Government should spend some money to 
demonstrate proper marketing, just as it is do- 
ing in the development of good roads work. 
The Government can demonstrate proper mar- 
ket facilities just as it now demonstrates the 
values of different soils for production. The 
Government which maintains an expensive and 
efficient consular service to aid our export 
trade can afford to expend a few dollars to 
better the marketing of eggs so that millions 
will not be destroyed every year because they 
arrive at the city market in bad or half-bad 
condition. The Government watches over the 
purity of manufactured food products, and it 
is just as important to spend money to find 
Ways and means of decreasing expense of dis- 
tribution of products in order to give the user 
better and cheaper food, and the grower bet- 
ter and safer returns for his work. This mar- 
ket department should be broad enough to 
reach all the farmers of the country. It 
should give the country the benefit of a thor- 
ough investigation of improved selling and 
marketing systems, including all means of 
distribution and handling. Results will be im- 
mediate. The farmer will reduce his selling 
cost when he learns in detail about wagon 
haul costs, cold storage charges, distribution 
in cities, profits to dealers, losses through de- 
terioration, and all things which enter into 
marketing expense. As the selling expense 
decreases, so will the returns to the farmer 
increase and the cost of living decreases.— 
B. F. Yoakum. 


TV sexi should be a Market Bureau of the 











make pea hay. I sowed peas years ago at Raleigh, 
N. C., in August and matured them, and in the 
great shortness of forage it is well to risk some- 
thing in order to get it. 

In a large part of the South there is seldom 
frost enough to do harm before November, and 
Whippoorwill peas will have plenty of time to ma- 
ture for hay. 

Cultivate Level at Last Workings. 

If you still think that it is necessary to ridge up 
the soil to cotton and corn at last working, try a 
part of your field laid-by perfectly level and shal- 
low, and I think that you will find that the bank- 
ing up does no good. 

Many of the farmers in the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina have adopted the level shallow 
method in their corn cultivation, but they still 
stick to the hilling method with their tobacco. If 
level and shallow cultivation is good for corn and 
cotton, why not for tobacco? Try it, and sow peas 
or crimson clover among your tobacco unless you 
intend to follow it with wheat, in which case it 
may pay to sow the peas and disk them down with 
the tobacco stalks after the crop is gathered. 

Don’t Pull Fodder. 

In some sections, by the end of the month, we 
will see farmers stripping the leaves from the corn 
from the tassel down, and in other sections only 
the leaves below the ears are pulled and then the 
tops cut off. In either of these methods the farm- 
er certainly gets a superior quality of feed over 
cutting the whole stalk at the ground later, but 
he pays well for all he gets in the loss of corn, 
for generally where the leaves are stripped there is 
a loss in the corn equal to, or greater than, the 
value of the forage gathered. Try two Pieces of 
equal quality with same number of hills and note 
the difference. Every farmer should, to some ex- 
tent, be an investigator and endeavor to prove or 
disprove the statements of the experiment stations. 


THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
Look Out for the Orris Man. 


INSENG is not in it any more. It is orrigs 

G root that is to make the fortune of all the 

Southern farmers who buy the roots from 

the promoters and plant them. A possible profit 

of $25,000 an acre they kindly divide by ten ang 

say that a profit of $2,500 is a pretty sure thing 
when the roots are sold at 5 cents each. 

But inasmuch as I can buy the fresh roots of 
Iris Florentina, which, when dried and pared, is 
the orris sold in the shops, for $4 per 1,000, I can 
not see how the growers are to get 5 cents each 
for them. 

This thing was started years ago, and I supposed 
had dropped out. But they have a company now 
that wants to supply the farmers with the roots 
for planting, and they admit that for years to 
come the money will be made from selling the 
roots to planters, just as the ginseng people have 
made their money. 

Now, it is not plain that if there was such profit 
in growing orris these people would quietly make 
the profit and say nothing about it, and would not 
try to get everybody to growing it and ruin their 
market? Evidently the company expects to make 
its money from the farmers they persuade to 
pliant the roots at fancy prices. 

Better stick to cotton, corn and potatoes and 
let the Italians grow the orris. Orris is the dried 
root of Iris Florentina, though sometimes the 
rhizomes of Orris pallida and Germanica are used. 
Orris root was formerly used in medicine, but is 
now almost entirely disused, and is only used in 
perfumery for its violet odor. 


The Month in the Garden. 


Ges the of snap beans should be made as fast 





as the previous one gets above ground, until 
last of August, in order to keep up a regular 
supply for the table. 

It is not too late in the lower Gulf States to 
sow parsnips, salsify, and carrots for winter use. 
Here we will have no parsnips norsalsify owing to 
the long-continued drouth, for our soil has not 
been wet more than an inch since the 10th of 
April, and it was perfectly useless to sow seed in 
the dust. 

I am about to sow seed of Burpee’s Early Model 
beet, as it is of quick growth. The Early Horn 
carrot will be sowed instead of the usual Half- 
Long Danvers, as it will grow more quickly. 

I am also about to sow seed of the Early Milan 
turnip for fall use. This turnip grows almost as 
quickly as a radish, and like the radish, soon gets 
pithy. But it is useful as a catch crop among the 
late corn. For late use, I sow the Yellow Aber- 
deen turnip. 

Early in the month sow seed thinly broadcast 
of the Improved Big Boston lettuce. I scatter the 
seed thinly broadcast so that I can get plants that 
have not been crowded in rows. These are trans- 
planted to the frames as soon as of fair size and 
set 8x10 inches apart. The soil must be heavily 
manured and a good application of fertilizer ap- 
plied after the plants: get started. For later 
plantings sow the seed in September. 

I make the first sowing of spinach the first week 
in August. Sow the Norfolk Savoy spinach in 
rows 15 inches apart. Then sow again the last 
of the month and again the middle of September. 

Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn planted the first 
of the month can be depended on to make roast- 
ing-ears before frost. 

Keep the lima beans gathered closely, as if they 
are left to ripen they will stop making new blooms 
and beans. 

I use the bush beans because they are less trou- 
ble, for the crop on poles is always better. The 
small lima bean is better for the South than the 
large lima. 

If seeds of tomatoes were sowed early in July, 
you can now set plants for a later crop, and to 
make a lot of tomatoes just of full size when frost 
comes, and these can be packed away wrapped in 
paper and brought out a few at a time to ripen UP 
for use. 





A “push” soil, or one that will not turn from 
the plow, can be turned if you run the plow a lit 
tle deeper than it has ever gone before, for I have 
done it with my own hands holding the plow. 
Scratch plowing has usually formed a hard-paa 
below. 





There are varieties of winter vegetables that 
differ much in quality. For instance, the curled 
Scotch kale is very pretty, but the curled kale that 
the Norfolk growers grow cooks far more tender, 
and I shall quit the Scotch hereafter. 





For green worms on cabbages, spray with 1 
pound of arsenate of lead in 30 gallons of water. 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 
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HOW TO GET THE FULL VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP. 





Present Methods of Harvesting Result in Great Waste, Which 


Is Entirely Unnecessary—Can You 


Practices? 


and stover, we are. told 

by the chemists that one- 
half the feed value of the ma- 
ture corn plant is in the _ stover. 
As a general rule this is probably 
pretty near the truth. In some in- 
stances, however, more than half the 
feeding value of the mature plant 
will be in the stover, while in other 
cases, perhaps, there will be more 
digestible matter in the grain. By 


D™.: the plant into grain 


stover we mean the stalks, leaves 
and shucks, and in order that we 
may have in mind a clear under- 


standing of the feeding value of the 
different parts of the plant, it may 
be stated that of the stover 60 per 
cent of the feeding value is in the 
stalks, 30 per cent in the leaves and 
10 per cent in the shucks. In other 
words, if we take the full feeding 
value to be represented by 100, the 
different parts of the plant have a 
value about as follows: 


BTS oe exe ae Sis) 6 Oho sews EAS 50 
RURIBB ER Lay chee Share: 6.6) 5,5) Saw hae a 30 
NBER OSS erica ay ev'es sss sadeeneuace--econe 15 
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If one-half the cultivated land is 
planted to corn and one-half of the 
value of the crop is in the stover, 
then surely the harvesting of the en- 
tire crop is a sufficiently large prob- 
lem to demand our careful consider- 
ation. 








LUCKY MISTAKE. 


Grocer Sent Package of Postum and 
Opened the Eyes of the Family. 


A lady writes from 
Mass. : 

“A package of Postum was sent 
me one day by mistake. 

“T notified the grocer, but finding 
that there was no coffee for break- 
fast next morning, I prepared some 
of the Postum, following the direc- 
tions very carefully. 

“It was an immediate success in 
my family, and from that day we 
have used it constantly, parents and 
children, too—for my three rosy 
youngsters are allowed to drink it 
freely at breakfast and luncheon. 
They think it delicious, and I would 
have a mutiny on my hands should 
I omit the beloved beverage. 

“My husband used to have a very 
delicate stomach while we were 
using coffee, but to our surprise his 
stomach has grown strong and en- 
tirely well since we quit coffee and 
have been on Postum. 

“Noting the good effects in my 
family I wrote to my sister, who was 
a coffee toper, and after much per- 
Suasion got her to try Postum. ° 

“She was prejudiced against it at 
first, but when she presently found 
that all the ailments that coffee 
gave her left and she got well quick- 
ly she became and remains a thor- 
ough and enthusiastic Postum con- 
vert, 

“Her nerves, which had become 
shattered by the use of coffee have 
srown healthy again, and to-day she 
ed anew woman, thanks to Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and the “cause why” 
Will be found in the great little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
Which comes in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new One appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 

uman interest. 


Brookline, 





Afford to Continue Such 


Many will doubt the statement that 
one-half the feeding value of the 
corn plant is in the stover, and as 
usually harvested there is no ques- 
tion but the stover has less feeding 
value than the ears. But it is prob- 
ably true that harvested at the right 
time and properly saved, the stover 
has a feeding value equal to that of 
the ears. To obtain this feeding 
value from the stover requires prob- 
ably more cost and care than to ob- 
tain the full feeding value of the 
ears. 


What is the right time to har- 
vest the corn crop? 
crop is to be saved, then the right 
time to harvest is when the plant ag 
a whole contains its largest feed 
value. Just before the grain is mad: 
the largest part of the feeding valu 
of the plant at that time is in the 
stover. After the plant is dead and 
the grain hard, the largest part of 
the feeding value of the plant, as a 
whole, is in the grain, but at a cer- 
tain time between these two ex- 
tremes was a point at which the 
plant as a whole—grain and stover 
taken together—possessed the larg- 
est feeding value the plant ever had. 
Both before and after, the feeding 
value of the plant was less. If the 
entire plant is to be saved for feed, 
then it is apparent that the time to 
harvest is at this state of the plant’s 
development at which it contains the 
most feeding value. On the other 
hand, if only the ears are to be saved 
the crop should be harvested after 
the grain is fully hard and the stalks 
and leaves dry. 


We Need All the Feed We Can Get. 


There is, perhaps, no_ section 
where corn is grown which harvest: 
a smaller proportion of the corn,,sto 
ver than does the South. This is no 
because we need the stover less, fo 
as a matter of fact, we need it more. 
The South is a large buyer of hay 
from the North and yet we save less 
of the feeding value of our one great- 
est feed crop. There never has been 
a time in the last thirty years when 
the corn stover of the South was not 
needed—every pound of it—for feed- 
ing our live stock; but instead of 
harvesting a ton of stover at a cost 
of from $3 to $4, we have paid from 
$15 to $25 a ton for Northern hay. 
That the corn stover would have 
been at least twice as good value, at 
the prices the two feeds have cost, is 
not giving the corn stover too high 
a value. 


We are calling attention to these 
facts at this time because the time 
for harvesting corn will soon be here 
and we wish every Progressive Farm- 
er reader to study well this problem 
of harvesting the corn crop so as to 
get the most out of it. The fact that 
about half the feeding value of the 
plant, which is grown solely for food, 
is in the stover, ought to be sufficient 
reason for calling our attention to 
the necessity of saving the whole 
crop. It seems almost certain that 
we can not afford to continue to grow 
this crop for half its feeding value 
and sacrifice the other half simply 
because of the difficulties which, in 
the past, have surrounded the saving 
of the stover, but this year there is 
an additional reason why we should 
plan to save the whole crop. The 
dry weather which existed during the 
early part of the season over nearly 
the entire country has cut short the 





If the entire. 


oat and hay crops of the oat and hay 
growing States. In those States a 
dry April, May and June means a 
short hay crop and hay will be very 
high. With hay at $25 a ton, a ton 
of good corn stover will be worth at 
least $10 for feeding and more than 
that for selling. 


The Two Common-Sense Methods of 
Harvesting. 


In the South there are three or 
four different methods of harvesting, 
now more or less used: 

1. The entire plant is saved by 
putting it in the silo. 

2. The corn is cut and cured im 
the shock and the entire plant used 
as dry feed. 

3. The ears alone are harvested 
and the stover left in the field, to be 
grazed later, after it has lost most of 
its feeding value, or to be turned un- 
der, or in many cases to be burned. 

4. The leaves, and sometimes the 
tops, are cut or pulled when green 
and cured for roughage and the ears 
saved for feed. 

We have placed these methods of 
harvesting in the order by which we 
think the greatest value is obtained 
from the crop. 

We are convinced that the first 
two methods are the only ones which 
can be justified on common-sense, 
business principles. There can be no 
sort of excuse for the use of the two 
last methods, because the third 
wastes nearly one-half the feeding 
value of the crop and the fourth 
wastes a large part of the feeding 
value of the plant and secures that 
part of the stover saved at too great 
a cost. 7 

Do not pull corn fodder. If you 
have no silo, wait about a week or 
ten days after the time you usually 
pull fodder, then spend the same 
time cutting and shocking the entire 
plants that you would have spent in 
pulling fodder and you will have 
saved more rough feed and will have 
from 2 to 10 bushels per acre more 
corn on the cobs. 

Yes, the corn fodder (leaves) pull- 
ed green and cured is good feed for a 
horse; but there is not enough of it 
and it costs all it is worth in labor 
to get it, and then you paid for it 
again, if you ‘pulled it rather early, 
in the decreased yield of the grain. 





THE SHIFTING TURPENTINE IN- 


DUSTRY. 


A recent circular of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while the total 
production of both turpentine and 
rosin decreased in the five years 
from 1904 to 1909, the value of the 
products increased about 6 per cent. 
The forests in some of the older sec- 
tions have been almost destroyed, 
and the industry is now most exten- 
sive in the States of Florida, Georgia 
and Alabama. 

An interesting feature is the in- 
creasing use of the cup system in- 
stead of the old box method. The 
cup method gives a better yield of 
both turpentine and rosin, a higher 
grade of rosin, and damages the tree 
far less. In fact, it seems to us that 
the wasteful and out-of-date box sys- 
tem should be forbidden by law, es- 
pecially in the States where the in- 
dustry is just developing. 

The following figures show the ex- 
tent of the industry in the various 
States and the extent to which the 
cup system has been adopted. The 
estimates are made in ‘‘crops’”’ of 
10,000 boxes or cups. 


Number of Crops. 


State. Box. Cup. 
United States..... 17,739 2,377 
AIBDGMS 5.466 cbse 1,625 309 
BIOMOG 62.8 <a6 s,s 8,784 1,108 
Georgia re 5,721 457 
EOUIBIGRG «2.02006 407 319 
Mississippi ...... 871 182 
North Carolina .. 60 2 


South Carolina... 271 








White Lead on the Farm 

For House. 
Paint your house when it needs 
it and use the best paint—that 
is the whole story of paint econ- 
omy. The longer you put 
off painting the more paint 
will be required. Paint 
made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


ar] pure linseed oil is the 





most economical paint in 

the world because it is the 

most durable. It holds to 

the wood like a nail and 

protects the surface per 

fectly against the attacks 

of the weather, 

Our Free Painting Helps 
We will send you free on request 


color schemes and miscellaneous paint- 
ing instructions that you will find of 
real practical value. Ask for Help: 2213 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleveland Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Buffalo Cincinnati San Francisco 

(John T. Lewte & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh ) 

















LIGHTNING RODS 


When you buy a Lightning Rod 
you want ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 
Only a PERFECT Rop will afford it. 

















Made of the CHOICEST MATERIALS 


Only. The most Costly Rod Made 
and Commands the Highest Price. 
Avoid ‘‘Imitations’” the GENUINE 
has C B F R Stamped on the 
Coupling of every Rod Section 
Every foot Guaranteed. 

COLE BROS. L. R. COMPANY 
316 S. 7rH STREET Sarnt Lovlis 





“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95* PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 








WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE, & CO., Waverly, S. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: :: 





Strasburg, Va. 


New Crop N.C. Seed Rye 


Appler and Bancroft Oats, Leaps Prolific seed 
wheat, Crimson Clover and other fall seed now 
ready for shipment. Write for prices. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


Hickory, N. C. 


For improvin 
Crimson Clover [% iproving 
and spring grazing or hay crops. Choice new 
seed $7.50 per bushel. Cash with order. Ref- 
erence, Planters Bank. Address J. E. RUE, 
Littleton, N. C. 











When writing advertisers say: 
“TI saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer.”’ : 
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A DEMONSTRATION IN PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION. 


The Story of the Catawba County, N. C., Creamery — How It 
Has Made Money for Its Patrons and Helped Every Branch of 
Agriculture—Why Not Try It in Your Neighborhood? 


eral times warned its readers 
against the wiles of creamery 
promoters who seek to _ establish 
creameries in localities where there 
are not enough cows to keep them 
going, and whose only interest in the 
business is the sale at a good price 
of the outfit. In at least three or 
four Southern States can be found 
plants established this way, which 
doubtless paid the promoters a good 
profit, but which have been very un- 
profitable investments for the farm- 
ers who took stock in them. 
Up at Hickory, N. C., however, is 
a creamery which has been a real 
success. It was established by the 
farmers themselves because they had 
the milk to dispose of and thought 
this would be a profitable way in 
which to doit. Our friend Mr. E. S. 
Millsaps made a visit to this cream- 
ery some time since, and tells us 


sik Progressive Farmer has sev- 


some of the things he learned 
about it. 
He says: “I found the plant in 


charge of a young man who seemed 
to know his business. This young 
man has worked in creameries in 
Pennsylvania and in Massachusetts, 
after having taken a course at col- 
lege. I mention this to show the 
wisdom of the promoters of this en- 
terprise. Instead of trying to run 
this themselves they employed a 
high-priced man to manage it. 

“This creamery was organized on 
the co-operative plan, each dairyman 
taking stock in the company. They 
had an opportunity to purchase sec- 
ond-hand machinery, practically new, 
for about one-fourth the price of 
new machinery. The machinery was 
bought and installed at a cost of 
about $1,500, and started to work.” 

By the way, this machinery came 
from a promoter-established cream- 
ery in Georgia, which failed to pay. 

‘“‘Bach stockholder gets so much for 
his cream on the basis of butter-fat. 
The price is not always the same, as 
the price of butter varies, but each 
patron gets the market price for his 
butter, less the operating expenses 
and a small sum set aside for a sink- 
ing fund to pay indebtedness. 


The Creamery Selling Eggs, Too. 


“The creamery sends a wagon 
around each day to gather up the 
cream, and at the same time this 
wagon carries egg cartons, made to 
hold a dozen eggs. The patrons of 
the creamery and any farmers who 
may desire to do so, take as many 
of these cartons as they will be able 
to fill with fresh eggs by the time 
the wagon makes another trip. These 
cartons are filled with fresh eggs 
and numbered, each man being sup- 
plied with a rubber stamp. These 
eggs are sold by the creamery as 
strictly fresh eggs, with the com- 
pany’s guarantee on each box. Ifa 
patron puts up a bad egg, it is de- 
tected by the purchaser and reported 
to the creamery, and the number, 
each patron being known by number, 
is notified of the fact, and if he be 
reported a second time, he is drop- 
ped from the list. 

“The farmers are well pleased 
with the arrangement and they are 
being encouraged to breed better 
birds, and to give them more atten- 
tion, so as to get eggs of more uni- 
form size and color. 

“This creamery and egg business 
is doing more in this section of Ca- 
tawba County than any other one 
thing. This creamery is the only one 
in the United States, I am told, that 
is entirely free from bovine tubercu- 
losis. The impetus this business is 
giving to the live stock and poultry 
industry in the county is very great. 
Catawba County is becoming noted 


for its dairy products and Berkshire 
hogs, and it will not be long before 
its poultry products will be as well 
known as its Jersey cattle. 

“These dairy farmers are making 
their farms rich from the manure 
they are making from their cows, 
and the wives and daughters are 
making pin money from their chick- 
ens, and some of them are using 
their pin money to paint their 
houses, as well as to buy new hats.’’ 


Rapid and Continuous Growth. 

Further information of interest is 
furnished by the Secretary of the 
Creamery Company, Mr. W. J. Shu- 
ford. He says in a recent letter to 
The Progressive Farmer: 

“The creamery was organized in 
April, 1910, and the first butter 
made on June 1, 1910. The first 
month we received 3,138 pounds of 
butter-fat and made 3,760 pounds of 
butter. From the start we have had 
a steady growth, except October and 
November. The gain was steady all 
through the winter until the month 
of May we received 6,905 pounds of 
butter-fat and 23,087 pounds of 
cream and made 8,650 pounds of 
butter. Our total receipts of butter- 
fat for the year, 51,917 pounds; 
amount of cream received, 172,699 
pounds, and amount of butter made, 
about 60,000 pounds. Average price 
of butter-fat for the year, 28 3-5c. 
per pound. This price was paid the 
farmer at his door and no charge 
made for hauling his cream to mar- 
ket. Our total butter sales for the 
year, $13,685.44. Sweet cream sales 
started with $48 for the month of 
June, 1910, and amounted to 
$502.10 for May, 1911. Total for 
the year, $2,473.55. This cream is 
pasteurized and shipped to large 
cities in the South. Total amount 
paid patrons for butter-fat, $14,- 
868.11. 4@ 

“On the first of September we be- 
gan to handle our patrons’ eggs, fur- 
nishing them with a rubber stamp 
and cartons and instructing them to 
only put fresh, clean eggs in cartons 
and stamp their number on every 
egg. We have only had three com- 
plaints since we began to handle 
eggs. We pay for the eggs as gath- 
ered—that is, every time the cream 
wagon goes out, the driver takes 
enough money along to pay cash for 
every egg bought. Since September 
we have paid for eggs, $3,652.09. 
We are to-day paying 16c. cash for 
eggs and the price paid by merchants 
in Hickory is 13c. We can afford to 
pay our patrons more because we 
can guarantee our eggs. 


Indirect Benefits of the Creamery. 


“Our creamery was a new business 
and marked a new period. It has 
opened up a cash market for the pro- 
duct of the cow. By having meet- 
ings, it has been the means of bring- 
ing our farmers closer together. It 
has started the spirit of co-operation 
in our country and big plans are in 
our minds for the future. It has 
been the means of selling a car-load 
of grade Jersey cows and heifers at 
auction, for cash, although adver- 
tised would be sold on six months’ 
time. Practically every farmer that 
is a patron of the creamery has a 
bank account. Every patron that 
supplies cream to the creamery has 
had his cows tested for tuberculosis 
and we will not receive any cream 
from a patron until his cows have 
been tested. Over 1,500 head of cat- 
tle have been tested for tuberculosis, 
and Catawba County to-day is prac- 
tically free from bovine tuberculosis. 
It has been the means of enriching 
the soil and increasing the value of 
the land. It has been the means of 





the small farmer, who only has a few 
cows, getting a good price for his 
surplus. It has helped in the good 
roads work of the county. It has put 
our people to talking and studying 
how to improve their live stock. It 
has helped in the work of the Cataw- 
ba County Street Fair. 

“We have made some mistakes 
during the year, of course. What 
business does not? We were caught 
with some surplus butter in January, 
when the break came in the butter 
market, and lost some money, but 
to-day we have practically all of our 
output sold. We have had the doubt- 
ing Thomas with us and he has been 
hard to handle. 


Plans for the Future. 


“Our plans for the future contem- 
plate the erection of a modern build- 
ing (We are now operating in a rent- 
ed building), with complete machin- 
ery, cold storage and our refrigerat- 
ing plant. We expect to form cow- 
testing associations in different 
neighborhoods, so that all cows can 
be tested and the unprofitable ones 
weeded out. We expect to encour- 
age our patrons to raise more hogs 
and hope to be able to market Ca- 
tawba County hams and breakfast 
strips of high quality. We hope to 
induce our patrons to purchase a 
Percheron stallion this fall and a 
car-load of two-year-old fillies; in 
fact, about have the car made up. 
We expect to make a_ thousand 
pounds of butter a day next year and 
have set our pegs for this amount. 












A PROGRESSIVE ARMETR 
We expect to see the sweet potato 
growers organize and market their 
own products.” 

In concluding his inspiring letter, 
Mr. Shuford asks: “Are we giving 
enough time and thought to co-oper- 
ation? While not a panacea for all 
the ills the farmer is heir to, it wil] 
help solve many a problem and 
make life more pleasant and profita- 
ble. Co-operation in marketing farm 
products, in buying improved live 
stock, in owning farm machinery, in 
purchasing supplies and in building 
up a community will pay big divi- 
dends, and as we continue to im- 
prove our farms and increase the 
wealth of the South, we must solve 
the problem of co-operation and take 
our just position in the upbuilding 
of the Nation.’’ 





It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 


Try This With Your Tenants. 


Messrs. Editors:—In reply to request 
for ideas on how to reach the tenant 
class, will say that should many land- 
lords try my plan of paying in advance 
for the tenants on your offer of 25-cent 
till January next, you will reach a few 
of them. I find the tenants expressing 
themselves as greatly pleased. Some 
say they will sure pay when crops are 
sold, others offer the cash on being told, 
without waiting for their first paper. 
Am not the least uneasy of getting my 
pay, and am already satisfied with the 


small investment. 
Ed. J. BEALE, 
Tchula, Miss. 
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—a wagon that is not 


- a7 2 
eres a Abe ones 


\f” OWNERS ARE PROUD 





H C WAGONS 


There is a certain pride in owning a wagon that you 
know is built of the highest quality materials obtainable 


only attractively finished with the 


best paint and varnish, but which also gives perfect 
service, day after day, and year after year. 
I HC owners are so proud of their wagons. 
endorsement of their good judgment and investment ability. 


If you want to be proud of your next wagon—choose any one 


That’s why 
It is an 


of these four in the I H C line— 


Columbus 


Weber 


New Bettendorf Steel King 


Columbus wagons have oak or birch hubs, oak or hickory 
spokes, combination angle iron and oak hounds, oak sandboards, 


oak bolsters. 


All wood is air-dried for at least two years, 


giving it toughness and added strength. Columbus wagons are 
most attractively finished with the best grade of paint. 





Weber wagons have been 
used for axles, 







boards. 






























gear. 


























IHC 


Service Bureau 


This Bureau is a 
learing house of 
agricultural data. 
{t aims to learn 
the best ways of 










































toing things on 
the farm, and then 
4 listribute the jn- 
: formation. Your 
} individual experi- 
ence may heip 
ythers. Send your 
problems to the 
{ H C Service 
Bureau. 











singletrees, 
Oak is used for hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, and sand- 
Oak or hickory is used for spokes. ; 
New Bettendorf wagons are the only wagons with 
tubular steel axles—the only wagons with extension 
reach box—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the 
Removable malleable sleeves protect the axle 
and can be replaced when worn. 

Steel King is the only wagon that has a perfect 
adjustable stake and internal reinforcement of 
axles and bolster. 
quality as the other I H C wagons. 

Why not see the I HC local dealer at once 
about the wagon you want. Get catalogues 
and information from him, or, write direct. 































leaders for 66 years. Hickory is 
doubletrees, and neckyokes. 


Wheels and box same high 


International Harvester Company 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 













































PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 




















DEMONSTRATION WORK IN FLOR- 
IDA. 


Messrs. Editors: When I came to 
Florida in the fall of 1908, no one 
working that year but myself, except 
one assistant in the spring of 1909, 
I found agriculture very much neg- 
lected. The two-horse plow was 
rarely seen, the farmers boldly con- 
tending that it would ruin the land 
to plow it more than 3 or 4 inches 
deep. The Demonstration Work has 
exploded this fallacy; and now all 
the hardware dealers keep not only 
two-horse plows, but other improv- 
ed implements, such as disk plows, 
disk and Acme harrows, single and 
two-horse cultivators, weeders, etc. 

We had first to remove the pine 
stumps before we could use improv- 
ed implements. More land has been 
stumped in the last two years than 
in the previous ten. Professor 
Rolfs, Director of the Florida Expe- 
riment Station, says the improve- 
ment has been more in the last two 
years, than in the previous ten. 

Two hundred to 400 pounds of 
seed cotton and 10 to 15 bushels of 
corn was all the farmer expected to 
make. 

Mr. John High of Baker’s Mill, 
Fla., under demonstration methods, 
made a bale of Sea Island cotton to 
the acre, and our demonstrators are 
making from 500 to 1,200 pounds 
per acre. Mr. C. K. McQuarrie, of 
Walton County made 116 bushels of 
corn per acre. Mr. J. T. Hurst, of 
Tallahassee, broke land 18 inches 
deep, followed demonstration meth- 
ods and made 70 bushels of corn per 
acre, where 10 or 12 was the average. 

Capt. W. J. Hillman, of Live Oak, 
Fla., has stumped 150 acres; turns 
under peavines, beggar weeds and 
the native grasses 8 to 12 inches 
deep in the fall; cultivates under 
demonstration methods, and makes 
from 30 to 50 bushels of corn per 
acre, instead of 10 or 12 made by 
his neighbors under old methods. 

Never have such efforts been made 
to improve the public roads as is 
now being done. We have urged 
this, not only from an economic 
standpoint in marketing crops, but 
as necessary for good schools, better 
churches and a general rural uplift. 
Results along these lines are beyond 
our fondest dreams. The demonstra- 
tion work in the counties we have 
reached has shown the people the 

possibilities of Florida soils. This 

has put new life not only in the 


farmers, but the business people are 


reaching out for “business.” 

We were not authorized to organ- 
ize the school boys’ corn clubs until 
too late last fall to get the work 
well under way. Will get some good 


results, however, and are in good in. 


Shape for next year’s work. 


We are getting some good stock 
introduced and one of the counties 
we worked shipped several carloads 
of hogs—we will soon be shipping 


hay and syrup instead of buying. 


In a few years we will move the 
section a hundred miles 
Demonstration work 


trucking 
further north. 


has shown that this can be done. 


We will then be independent of the 


boll weevil. A. S. MEHARG, 
\, State Demonstration Agent. 


HERE'§ A GOOD ORGANIZATION. 
Messrs*.. Editors: 





Powhatan Couitt-House, 
July 2 LOT: 
were: President, 
Belona; Vice-P 
Laurin, Ballsville; Treasurer, W. A 
Rondebaugh, Powhatan \Court-House 
€cretary, H. J. Woodward, Clayville 


W; C. Eabrhart 


. A Legume and 
Alfalfa Assoajation was formed at 
Virginia, 
The. officers elected 


residegt, Milton Mc- 


Wm. M. King, of the Wnited States 


Department of Agriculture, was pres- 
ent and assisted in the organization. 

The main object of the association 
is to. impress upon Virginia farmers, 
who are endeavoring to get a good 
stand of alfalfa, the necessity of pre- 
ceding the sowing of it with at least 
three successive crops of the best 
known nitrogen-gathering crops, such 
as cowpeas, mammoth red clover, soy 
beans, etc., supplemented with all 
the barn-yard manure available. 

It was conceded that most of the 
lack of success in getting a paying 
stand of alfalfa has been caused by 
neglecting to first grow the legume 
crops. It was on this account that 
the association placed the word le- 
gume before that of alfalfa. 

Je: Wiz kos 


KEEP ON PLOWING COTTON, 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to say to 
the readers of your paper: Do not 
stop at plowing cotton once in Au- 
gust, but plow it once every 8 to 10 
days in August, and get rye ready to 
sow the first season in September and 
sow % to 1 bushel per acre. I use 
Planet Jr. cultivator to cultivate cot- 
ton and put in rye with sweeps on. 
As a general rule, I will only go one 
time to the row for future cultiva- 
tion, which should be very shallow. 
By this late cultivation I have nearly 
destroyed the morning glory vine. 
This late cultivation is very benefi- 
cial to the cotton and leaves the land 
in fine condition to put in rye. My 
land is light sandy land. 

H. M. JOHNSON. 

Benson, N. C. 








SOW RYE AND VETCH BETWEEN 
COTTON ROWS. 
Messrs. Editors: You can improve 


your cotton land and grow a cotton 
crop on it at the same time by drill- 





ing three rows of rye and vetch seed 
mixed, to each cotton alley. Let two 
rows be put as near the cotton stalks 
as possible and the third in the mid- 
dle of the alley. This should be 
done as early in the fall as possible, 
in order to get more growth on the 
rye and vetch. Do the work just 
after a picking of cotton is made and 
there will be little loss from cotton 
being knocked from the bolls. In 
March the alley can be plowed and 
the cotton planted, working into the 
soil the row of rye and vetch then. 
A one-horse disk cultivator or Planet 
Jr. will break down and cover the 
rye and vetch. The alley is then plow- 
ed, out, fertilizer spread and covered 
with a turn plow and cotton planter. 
The rows next to the stalks should 
be left until the first of June, to 
grow and do its work, then chopped 
down by a stalk cutter and plowed 
The growing rye and stalks will 
protect the young cotton from cold 
winds and sand storms. The vetch 
will climb the rye and cotton stalks 
and add much humus and nitrogen 
to the soil. T. J. HAMLIN, 





A SPLENDID STORY OF SUCCESS. 

“The Progressive Farmer fired 
me with the ambition of rais- 
ing hogs and chickens. I had poor 
stock to start on, but I did the best 
I could and here is the result: I have 
kept a mortgage off the crop this 
summer, so far, by chickens and 
eggs. Everything we have bought, 
including the chicken feed and the 
hog feed, has been paid for with 
chickens and eggs. We had a sow 
pig that we tried to fatten last win- 
, ter and she wouldn’t get big enough 
to pay to kill. I fussed and read 
. The Progressive Farmer until I got 
; my way, and last week she brought 
. six nice pigs that will bring us $12, 
and leave two to kill next spring. I 





Grocer’s 
Answer 

















































and moisture. 





Biscuit. 


full flavored throughout. 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
them.” 


Never sold 
in bulk 


“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 
crackers by. the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 
In a few days the crackers 
become musty and soggy. and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


xX 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


“When you get them home, 
open the package and you'll 


























am not satisfied with poor stock, 
though, and thanks to The Progres- 


sive Farmer, my husband has de- 
cided to buy a Tamworth pig this 
fall.” So writes the wife of a farmer 
who is still a renter, but who, with 
such a wife, should soon be in the 
land-owning class. 





NITRATE OF SODA IN DRY 
WEATHER. 


What effect has the dry 
weather had on nitrate of soda 
where put on cotton about four 
weeks ago? What per cent of 
soda do you think is left for 
crop to feed on? Rn... E. 


Editorial Answer: The nitrate of 
soda applied to crops probably re- 
mained during the dry weather al- 
most entirely inert. That is, it was 
not dissolved or taken up by the 
plant, but remained in the soil wait- 
ing for a rain to make it available. 

As to the per cent left for crops to 
feed on now, no one could say. That 
is entirely a matter of soil condi- 
tions and available moisture. 





Last week we published a letter 
from a reader asking our views of 
the “Farm Life School.’”’ We have 
since received this note from him: 
“After writing you and before hear- 
ing from you, I got the “Farm Life 
School’? Act and read it and found 
that it had been misrepresented to 
me. I was told, among other things 
that only 25 boys and 25 girls could 
go, whereas the minimum number for 
which provision is made is much 
greater. I thank you for your reply 
and hope that we may not take a 
wrong stand in the matter. I believe 


that if the idea is carried out as in- 
tended it will be a good thing.” 





What the States Are Doing. 


Arecord of what the 1910 Census showed as 
to forward progress in each Southern State. 











ARKANSAS MAKES A GOOD 
SHOWING. 

The total acreage in Arkansas 
farms increased from 1900 to 1910 
only 4 per cent, according to a re- 
port of the Census Bureau; but the 
acreage of improved land increased 
16 per cent and the value of lands 
133 per cent. The value of farm 
buildings increased 109 per cent, and 
that of implements and machinery, 
92 per cent. The average value per 
acre of lands and buildings in 1910 
was $17.78, against $8.13 in 1900. 
The average size of farms decreased 
in the decade from 93 to 81 acres. 

In 1900 there were reported a to- 
tal of 178,694 farms of which 131,- 
711, or 74 per cent were run by white 
farmers and 46,983, or 20 per cent by 
negroes or other non-white farmers. 
In 1910 out of a total of 214,275 
farms, white men ran only 150,920, 
or 70 per cent, and negroes, 63,355, 
or 30 per cent. There are reported 
106,535 farms worked by owners, 


and 106,985 by tenants. Tenant 
farming has grown much more 
rapidly. Mortgages are reported on 


22,359 farms. 





“He says he’s a planter,” remark- 
ed Uncle Cornpatch. ‘“‘His cows are 
planters, too. See ’em carrying all 
those cockleburs around on their 
tails? They’ll plant ’em all right, 
out in the pasture.’ 





Little bunches of grass left in cot- 
ton at laying-by will be greatly in 
the way at picking time. 








trol. 


buildings on 
grounds. 





MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


‘Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
Accredited relations with University. 
healthful loeation in Piedmont Carolina. 
elevated, 
Total expenses for the session under $225.00. 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat- 
ed catalogue sent free. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Beautiful and 
Commodious brick 
Splendid athletic 
Many 


shady campus. 


Address 











ORNE 


MILITARY.= 
‘SCHOOL 3 


OXFORD, N. C. 


For over 60 years this school has trained young men to be of strong body, 
active minds and high ideals. Character first hese. Our graduates are our 


best recommendation, 
beauty and freedom from bad influences. 
sirong home atmosphere prevails, 

Healthy athletics encouraged, 


This school is endorsed by Governor Kitchen, 


Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 
While the discipline is military, a 
Every boy receives individual attention. 


Ex-Governor Glenn, 


Ex-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Carr, Chief Justice Walter Clark 


North Carolina. For handsome catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 











Southern Commercial Schools 





WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to prepare for Bookkeeping. Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesman- 

ship, and Telegraphy positions now awaiting them. Positions secured 

or money refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your course. 
Winston-Salem, Salisbury, Wilmington, Durham, N. O. 


THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


‘ 


Sharleston and Greenwood, S. 











Buie’s Creek Academy 


Gives thorough preparation for College, University or Business. Strong faculty. 


Quiet country location. 


Business. Expenses low. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. Principal, 


Vocal and Piano 
505 students, from 66 counties, 6 states and Cuba. 
ihan 100 former students in College last year. 


Music. Elocution Art. Teiegraphy. 
More 


For catalogue,address 


Buie’s Creek, N. C. 








1837 


Fhilosophy, and the Natural Sciences. 


ful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 





Guilford College 


For both men and women 


Courses in Mathematies, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, English Literature, 

i Departments in Bible Study and Music. 
thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. Located in the health- 
For catalogue, address 


1911 


Noted for 





Guilford College, N. C. 








MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart ' the bills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 


counties in North 
reason. See our catalogue. 


Carolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. 


There is a 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 





Kansas City Veterinary College 


Thorough and complete course. Great Demana for graduates as Practitioners. Teachers, Investiga- 


tors, Sanitary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Inspectors. 
i R. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City,’Mo. 


on application. D 


Catalog and other information sent 








Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To make pupils comfortable and happy. 
To give the best instruction. 
To vrovide best religious environment. 
To to make them realize the obligations 
and possibilities of life. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 


* 


COLLEGE, Richmond, Va. 


Shorthand, Typvewriting, Bookk i P hi 
Telegraphy, English, etc. Both sexes. Send for cata- 
logue, showing our splendid record in preparing students 
for business and helping them to positions. Oldest in 
the State. 

First to own its building—one of the finest io Va. 

**One of the very best Business Colleges in America’”’ 
Christian Observer. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Writing, 
by mail. Address. 














No Vacations 





President, 


COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 





JR OANOKE 


For Men. 
Degrees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commer- 


59th year begins Sept. 18th. Courses for 


cial and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; 
working laboratories; good morals and discipline; six 
Churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location. 
Moderate expenses, considering the superior advantages 
offered. Catalogue free. Address 


J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 
OTHER SCHOOL 





CLEMMONS SCHOOL 


CLEMMONS, N. C. 
A safe school for girls and boys Cer- 
tificate admits to University and 
State Colleges. Progressive, yet of 
moderate cost. Enrollment last year 
151. Invites correspondence leading 
to patronage. 

JAS. F. BROWER, Principal. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
(Girls and Young}]Women) 
Hickory, North Carolina 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1911. Location unsur- 
passed; instruction thorough; charges reason- 
able. Best school for farmers’ daughters. Be 


sure and write 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 


industrial Christian College, Inc. 


Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. High grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 

For full information, address 


President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


CHOWAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly Chowan Baptist Female Institute.) 
Founded in 1848 




















Board, Room and Literary tuition $150.00. 
Full A. B. course in Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences. Courses in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Physical Culture. Healthful location 
Magnificent Campus of 28 acres. Rooms 
reserved ia order of application. 

Catalogue on application. 

NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 6, 1911. 


JAMES D. BRUNER, Pres., 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 
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THE CONQUERED BANNER. 


This is No. 10 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive 
Fa-mer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, ‘‘A Study in Southern Poetry,” 


URL THAT banner, for ’tis 
K weary; 
Round its staff ‘tis drooping 
dreary; 

Furl it, fold it, it is best; 
For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it, 
And there’s not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 

Furl it, hide it—let it rest! 
Take that Banner down! 
tered; 
Broken is its shaft and shattered; 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh! ’tis hard for us to fold it; 
Hard to think there’s none to hold it; 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 

Now must furl it with a sigh. 


’tis tat- 


Fold that Banner! fold it sadly! 

Once ten thousand hailed it gladly, 

And ten thousand wildly, madly, 
Swore it should forever wave; 

Swore that foeman’s sword should 

never 

Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 

Till that flag should float forever 
O’er their freedom or their grave! 


Furl it! for 
ed it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low; 
And that Banner—it is trailing! 
While around it sounds the wailing 


Of its people in their woe. 


the hands that 


STasp- 


For, though conquered, they adore it! 
Love the cold, dead hands that 
bore it! 
Weep for those who fell before it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 
But, oh! wildly they deplore it, 
Now who furl and fold it so. 


Furl that Banner! True, ’tis gory, 

Yet, ’tis wreathed around with glory, 

And ’twill live in song and story, 
Though its folds are in the dust: 

For its fame on brightest pages, 

Penned by poets and by sages, 

Shall go sounding down the ages— 
Furl its folds though 

must. 


now we 
Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people’s hopes are dead. 

—Father Abram J. Ryan. 


Born, 
1839; died, 1886. 








VALUE OF GOOD READING FOR MOTHERS. 


In Books Can Be Found the Best Thought of Those Who Have 
Given Years of Study to the Mother’s Problems, and From Them 
the Busy Mother Can Learn Things She Could Not Learn by 


Experience. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


present-day tendency among 
mothers is the realization that 
mere maternal love, with which 
heavenly kindness seems to flood 
woman’s heart, is 
not aé_ sufficient 
guide for the in- 
experienced wom- 
an in training the 
| young child for 
' his life work. The 
enlarged educa- 
tional opportuni- 
ties afforded our 
women of the 
present day have 
placed them in an enlarged intellec- 
tual sphere and have made them the 
readers of the United States; but 
many of them have used their edu- 
cational privileges to a poor end. 
They have used them merely for the 
gratification of the intellect and not 
as a means to the great end of home- 
making and motherhood. Mothers 
need books about their profession 
first of all. Experience is a great 
teacher but experiences are only 
straws which tell which way the 
wind blows, and as experiences we 
should not lay too much stress upon 
them, hence the danger on the part 
of the mother implicity relying upon 
her own experience, or that of her 
mother or her mother’s mother. The 
latest, most reliable information 
worked out from science and investi- 
gation is what the mother should de- 
pend upon as a guide in the opera- 
tions of the home. 


T= HOPEFUL thing about the 


MRS. F. iis STEVENS. 


The Kind of Books the Mother Needs 


There should be, then, in every 
home a collection of books dealing 
with home processes. This does not 
necessarily mean an elaborate expen- 
diture of money. So much good lit- 
erature is being sent out to-day in 
the form of free bulletins, maga- 


zines for home-makers at nominal 
cost, books of first-class matter in 
cheap, durable bindings, all of which 
offer splendid educational opportun- 
ity to the mother and home-maker 
belated in her preparation for her 
profession. To keep abreast of the 
books that now appear yearly would 
require more time than a good moth- 
er should or could give to literary 
work, but there are a few recognized 
guides which should find a place 
whenever possible in the mother’s 
library. In another column will be 
found a list of books and magazines 
which should prove helpful and sug- 
gestive. 

During the past months so great a 
number of requests have come to me 
asking for information concerning 
books, magazines and helps in the 
profession of home-making and 
motherhood that I am fully per- 
suaded of the deep sincerity of pur- 
pose of our Progressive Farmer 
housewives and mothers. Here is a 
letter that wrings the heart with pity 
and sympathy: “Can you tell me how 
to feed and care for my little ones? 
I have a baby 13 months old. He 
has been sick and has fallen off and 
is mighty poor. Wish you would 
please tell me how to care for him, 
as I am young and don’t know how.” 
There are scores of mothers all over 
the land who are thus to a great ex- 
tent helpless before their problems. 

What Experience Can Not Teach. 

It would seem then, that books 
which deal with the care of the child 
in sickness and jin health should 
come first in rahk of prominence on 
the mother’s pook-shelf. The chil- 
dren of our homes have the right to 
the most perfract physical, mental and 
spiritual development of which they 
are capable., The greatest difficulty 
in the way $f this development is the 
indifference’ or ignorance of the 
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ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOMES. 






















































































V—RESIDENCE OF MR. W. P. RIDLEY, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


There was a house party the day this picture was taken, hence the splendid showing of automobiles. 


Columbia is 


in the bluegrass country, and the beautiful stretch of sward and noble great trees are typical of this favored land. 





mother. Some one has said, ‘“‘Every 
child has the right to a father and 
mother who have given some thought 
to their work.’’ Love, instinct and 
intuition, each has its place, but 
knowledge also has hers. How many 
mothers know that a baby grows 
most when he is asleep and that only 
during sleep is nervous force accu- 
mulated? Then, too, no mother is a 
law unto herself in the mental and 
spiritual training of her children. 
She has the illuminating experience 
and advice of those who are de- 
voting lifetime study to the cause. 
The busy mother is so frequently 
weighed down with work’and respon- 
sibility that her sympathies and judg- 
ment become more or less distorted 
in dealing with the child problem. 
You have heard the story of the 
strenuous mother who day after day 
constantly repeated to her small son, 
‘Don’t do that, dear.’? When, one day 
the little fellow was sitting as quiet 
a8 a mouse, his mother, true to her 
usual practice called out, ‘‘Don’t do 
that, dear,’ 
back, “Don’t do what?’ Promptly 
came the mother’s warning, ‘‘Well, 
don’t do it anyway.” 


A Brave Little Mother. 


Then, too, the mother’s acquaint- 
ance with good literature of a gener- 
al character gives her an enlarged 
view of life and oftentimes enables 
her to direct the conduct of her chil- 
dren along higher planes. What an 
Increased zest it gives to a child’s 
School work to find that mother has 
Tesources of information upon which 
she can draw to make his study, not 
easier, but more intelligent. 

A teacher friend of mine told me 
of an incident which occurred in her 
School that has had a wonderfully 
cheering effect upon my faith in our 
present-day mothers, however limit- 
ed their opportunities may have 
been. This teacher was visited by 
one of her patrons who came to the 
School for the express purpose of 
thanking the teacher for the interest 
she was taking with her small boy in 
his reading and to say that she her- 
Self was having her first reading les- 
Sons from this same small boy; that 
they were learning to read together. 
A mother with such a spirit of cour- 
age and ambition means more to her 
family than we can fully appreciate. 
‘ It takes three generations to make 
ao” so it is said, but the 

has yet to learn how long it 





the small boy called. 


takes to make a mother. The true 
mother learned long ago, that while 
her true “sphere” is in her own 
home, she must draw from the whole 
wide world, from the world of books 
and writing, the helps which will en- 
able her to bring that home up to its 
highest possibilities. 





BOOKS FOR MOTHERS. 


I.—Physical Care of Children. 

The Care and Feeding of Children. 
Holt. 

How to Feed Children. Hogan. 

Short Talks With Young Mothers. 
Kerley. 

The Care of the Baby. Griffith. 


11.—Training of Children. 
Gentle Measures in Training the 


Young. Abbott. 
Letters to Mothers. Blow. 
Children’s Rights. Wiggin. 
The Efficient Life. Gulick. 


How to Tell Stories to Children. 
Bryant. 

Parables for the School and Home. 
Garrison. 

Ethics for Young People. 

Sex Teaching. Henderson. 


Everett. 


IlI.—Education Through Hand Work 


The American Boy’s Handy Book. 
Beard. 

The American Girl’s Handy Book. 
Beard. 

How to Amuse Yourself and Oth- 
ers. Beard. 

What a Girl Can Make and Do. 
Beard. 


Occupation for Little Fingers. 
Sage. 
The Child’s Rainy Day Book. 
White. 

IV.—Magazines for Mothers. 
The American Baby. New York. 
The Mother’s Magazine. Chicago. 
American Motherhood. Coopers- 

town, N. Y. 
Education. University of Chicago 
Press. . 





One bright little woman, when 
asked her secret of obtaining sleep, 
no matter how high the mercury 
climbed, laughingly gave the para- 
doxical reply that her secret was sim- 
ply—her hot water bottle. She fills 
it half full of cold water and slips it 
between her piHlow and case.—Good 
Housekeeping. 


STILL OUT OF DOORS. 


Really, don’t you think it is a pity 
to entertain in the house until you 
have to do so? Think of the long 
winter months before you when you 
can’t go out of doors! 

When we were small children and 
lived in a small town we used to hear 
the grown young people speak of 
moonlight picnics. They seemed to 
be such delightful affairs that our 
young imagination pictured the joy 
of being grown up and of going to 
such blissful entertainments. 

Of course, in town parlance, this is 
nothing more nor less than a lawn 
party. If you live in the country you 
might have it in your own front 
yard, in a neighbor’s, or it would be 
most pleasant to drive to a near-by 
grove. In a town you might take a 
trolley out to some attractive park. 

Write informal notes, asking each 
girl to bring lunch for two, and ask- 
ing each man to bring a certain girl, 
and be at your front gate at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

Or you might send something like 
this: 

NOTICE! 
Moonlight Picnic. 


Where? The 

Grove. 

When? When all get there. 
Meeting place? The Sign of 
the Japanese Lantern, or the 

Sign of the Poppies and Wheat 

(Mrs. Blank’s front gate). 

Time of meeting? 6 o’clock. 
What to do? (On girls’) Fix 
lunch for two. (On _ boys’) 

Please bring Miss —-. 

If you think the light of the moon 
will not be enough, you might have 
Japanese lanterns suspended among 
the trees ready to be lighted when 
you reach the picnic grove. If you 
go in separate buggies, have your 
chaperons drive near you, or ijt is lots 
of fun for every one to go in a big 
wagon loaded with hay. Your chap- 
eron will help spread the lunch, 
look after you generally and help 
everybody to have a good time. Let 
your lunch be simple. Sandwiches, 
stuffed eggs, a salad, simple cake or 
small cakes, pickles and olives with 
baskets of fruit and ice tea would 
make a delicious supper. Carry the 
tea in bottles and a block of ice 
well wrapped in a _ basket. Play 

“Drop the 
Water, No 
Pig, Grunt,” 


Jones-Sutton 





childish games such as 
Handkerchief,”’ 
Moving,” and 


“Still 
“Grunt, 


you'll 


and 
grown-up person and think that the 
moon-magic has made you a child 


forget that you’re a 


again. LUCY M. COBB. 
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*Rithmetic. 


Little Doris could not count be- 
yond four. One day, when she was 
showing me five berries that she had 
picked, I asked, “How many have 
you, Doris?” 

Her brows puckered a moment, 
then dimpling with smiles, she an- 
swered, ‘“‘Wait till I eat one—then 
I’ll tell you!”—-Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for July. 


tet Adler 


7 The Organ Maker 
Save You $48.75 
Take Your Own 
~, Time To Pay 


I Am Sweeping the Country 
Like Wildfire With My 
Direct-From-Factory, Freee 
Home-Trial Sellin Plan. 
It Will Pay You To Read 
Every Word Below! 


All Records Broken in the Most 
Stupendous Nation-wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely 
Swept Away by My Wonderful Offer. 
4 I am the man who made the **Adler’’ a 
' household word; more than 75,000 of these famous 
organs are now in the homes of the people. You 
have been reading my big announcements, ‘and 
the time has arrived—right this very day—for 
you to send formy Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. 
} want you to learn how you can have the World's 






















Best Organ—winner of highest prize at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair—sent right to your home for 
30 day’s Trial without paying a cent. 
ean and will save you $48.75 because I sell 
direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (great- 
est in existence) at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. The Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks crgan 
prices, absolutely sponging out all ‘‘in-between”’, 
extra,middlemen’s profits you pay on otherorgans. 
So simple, too, to_buy an **Adler’’! Just 
send for my Catalog. Select the AdlerOrgan you 
like best; then tell me. I will ship it at once. 
Have it a month free. Send no money until 
you decide to buy. Then pay me fat your conve- 
hnienece in small amounts. won’t even charge 
you interest on your small monthly payments. 
At the end of a year, if the ** Adle fails to 
make good on every point I claim for it, I will 
refund every dollar you have paid with 6% ine 
terest. And more: I will give you the longest 
and strongest guarantee ever made on an organ 
- for fifty full years. You see how easy it is 
to own_the finest organ eve J 
made. If you have anold styl 
worn out organ, it wi 
pay you togive it away anc 
replace it with an exquis- 
itely sweet toned ‘‘Adler.’”’ 


Mail Coupon! 
Now, Friend,you simp 

ly cannot afford to buy! 
an Organ until you seemy, 
plan to save you $48.75 
with your own time to 
pay. So, write for my 
Organ Book right now; 
FREE! The Coupon 
ora Penny Postal will 
bring it. 
personally—right now— 


C.L. Adler,Pres’t, } 
Adler Manufacturing Co. 
Louisville, Ky. & 








































Also Makers of the ex oe 
Celebrated Southern Grand Pianos. 
2 OS Oe ee ee ee ae es a 2 
C. L. Adler, Pres’t, Adler M’f’g, Co., 
3059 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me my _ copy of the Wondaertui 
Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book. 


NAME. 
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North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented. 








The Improved Monitor 





A perfect self-heating smoothingiron does an 
ordinary ironing at the cost of one cent. No ex- 
periment, but has been used and tested for the 
last seven years. Over 3,500 North Carol'na 
ladies are using the Monitor. Write today for 
terms and open territory. If youdonot havea 
Monitor, let us tell you how to get one at a spe- 
cial price. 


F. B. POTEAT, Supt. of Agencies in N. C. 
Bakersville, N. C. 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or net” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N. C. 
CLARENCE POE, - - President and Editor-in-Chief. 
TAIT BUTLER, - Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, - - = = = «= Managing Editor. 


W. F. MASSEY, - - «= «+ «= = Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, - + - «+ §ecretary-Treasurer. 











Advertising Representatives: BARNARD & BRARHAM (Special Rep- 
resentatives) Brunswick Building, New York City, and Boyce 
Building, Chicago; J. L. MOGFORD, Raleigh, and J. A. MARTIN, 
Starkville, Field Representatives. 


We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make e any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. e con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 


114,087 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 80 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
Till Jan. 1, 25 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent till Jan. 1, on trial for 25cents. Sample copyfree. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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First Half 1911, , . . 











Tell your boys and girls to look out for our 
Young People’s Special. It’s coming next week, 
and will be the best we have ever issued. Also be 
sure to get your boy to read Mr. Schaub’s article 
in our Boys’ Department this week, or read it to 
him yourself. Certainly no boy should miss it, 
and we shall be mistaken if it doesn’t also prove 
new and surprising to many farmers who have 
been growing corn all their lives. 





There is hardly a town in the South that is not 
holding out big money-making chances for any 
man that will run a good truck farm or a good 
dairy. Perhaps there is most money in a spotless- 
ly clean high-class dairy, considering the extra 
money that really superior milk, cream, and but- 
ter command, but there is good money in vegeta- 
bles also, if one serves customers with dependable 
regularity and promptness. ‘“‘Why, my customers, 
it seems, would meet me half way into town if 
there were no other way to get my vegetables,” 
one Progressive Farmer reader said to us last 
week. 





In connection with Mr. W. J. Shuford’s report 
of the work of the Hickory creamery on page 4 
it is only fair to say that its success is largely 
due to Mr. Shuford’s own work. Combining as 
he does a rare degree of practical business ability 
with a fine and unselfish idealism, Mr. Shuford is 
one of the most efficient and whole-souled work- 
ers for better agricultural conditions in all our 
range of acquaintance. One can scarcely go into 
Catawba County without seeing or hearing of 
something worth while that he has done, or 
planned to do, and all of them are for the benefit 
of the community. We need more such men. 





We are getting a great many letters offering 
suggestions for the improvement of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and the extension of its circulation, 
but we should like to get a great many more. Per- 
haps some single suggestion that you can put ona 
postal card will win you a prize. Tell us what 
you think the faults of the paper are, or what 
changes or additions would make it of greater ser- 
vice to the farmers. Remember, we offer a cash 
prize of $10 for the best letter; $5 for the second 
‘best; $3 for the third best; $2 for the fourth best, 
and $1 each for the five next best letters. We 
wish to hear from both men and women. Look 
up our statement on page 1 of our July 22 issue 
and write us. 





The Editor-in-Chief regrets that he was not 
twins last week so that he might have attended 


meetings of the Farmers’ Union in both Carolinas. 
Since we could not be in Columbia and Salisbury 
at the same time, we are glad to have a good re- 
port of the North Carolina meeting by Mr. T. Ivey. 
Especial mention should be made of the admirable 
educational resolutions adopted by the North 
Carolina Union strongly favoring (1) the county 
farm life schools; (2) the teaching of agricul- 
tural and domestic science in common schools; 
(3) the employment of a county superintendent 
in each county to give his whole time to the 
work; and (4) the encouragement of boys’ corn 
clubs and girls’ tomato clubs. This is indeed a 
fine platform. 





The Quest of Happiness. 


ity in most Southern farm eommunities. 
We hope that it will ever be so. We hepe 
that the South will never show the lack of regard 
fer organized Christianity that has become the 
rule in so many other sections. No man can do 
his best work, can live his best life, unless he is 
in proper relations to his enviroament—and this 
is as true of the things of the spirit as of the 
things of the body. We know that this life is not 
all. Our very senses teach us the existence of the 
God; our reason also teaches us, what it taught 
even the old Greek poet whom Paul quoted at 
Mars Hill, that ‘‘We also are His offspring.’’ We 
are the children of a Great Father; and just as no 
man can live wholesome life who is 
not in proper relations with his earthly father, 
who ignores or keeps away from his earthly fath- 
er, SO can no man live a normal, well-rounded life 
who is not in proper relations with the Great 
Father of us all. 
This is not a matter of maudlin sentiment, but 
a matter that should appeal to the plain, every-day 
common sense of every thoughtful and intelligent 
man. We shall be glad if this little note shall 
cause any reader to treat it as such. Life is in 
the main a Quest of Happiness; and there is no 
bitterer tragedy than that of the man who misses 
the only Way that this old world has ever known. 


\ UGUST is a month of special religious activ- 


a normal, 





Make August “ Progressive Farmer Month.” 


E hope, Mr. Subscriber, that you will join 
the great army working to make August 


“Progressive Farmer Month.” It is not so 
much a chance to help The Progressive Farmer as 
to help yourself. Six 25-cent subscribers will re- 
new your subscription for a year and save you a 
dollar. The premiums offered in last week’s pa- 
per and in this, will also repay you richly for all 
the effort you put forth in getting subscribers. 

Then, too, there will never be a better time to 
make a clean sweep in your neighborhood. The 
Progressive Farmer from now till January will be 
better than ever before, and there is especial rea- 
son for getting all your neighbers to subscribe 
right now because these next few weeks we in- 
tend to lay emphasis upon plans for co-operation 
among farmers—all sorts of plans by which a 
small number of farmers, or a large number, may 
work together for mutual profit and benefit. If 
you are going to do anything with these plans in 
your neighborhood—whether you wish to co- 
operate to get better breeding stock, or better 
machinery, or better credit, or what not,—you 
should get your neighbors to reading the paper so 
they will get interested in these ideas and be 
ready to join with you in making them a success. 

We also expect to add some special features for 
the one-horse farmers and temants. Our Boys’ 
Department will contain features of unusual value 


for your boys. We expect to lay greater empha- 
sis on our veterinary features. We expect to in- 
crease the space devoted to our Woman’s Page. 
We are also planning to run a series of ‘‘Law 
Talks for Farmers,’’ which will be almost invalu- 
able, saving not only thousands of dollars in need- 
less lawyers’ fees, but saving untold bitterness and 
strife, so much of which arises through simple ig- 
norance of the law and of what a man’s legal 
rights are. ‘ 


Little Farming Stories From the Palm " ' 
State: a 


HE FARMERS’ UNION has long been one ot 
the foremost agencies for good in South Car. 
olina, and it was with especial pleasure that 

the writer accepted, sometime ago, an invitation to 
make an address at their annual meeting which 
was held in Columbia last week. It was a fine 
body of men—men of constructive and practical 
ideas, intent upon improving rural life and Tural 
conditions in the Palmetto State. The Union has 
made a greater membership gain in South Caro. 
lina these last twelve months than in any other 
State except Texas, and under the efficient leader. 
ship of President E. W. Dabbs, Secretary Reid, and 
State Organizer Holloway, aided by the increageq 
funds resulting from the raise in dues, it should 
do still better this year. 


* * * 

The practical character of the South Caroling 
Union work is illustrated by the _ resolutions 
adopted. One of these directed the appointment 
on a strong committee on cotton marketing, 
Another endorsed the Torrens System. Another 
condemned the recent wholesale changes in public 
school books. A movement for Farm Life Schools 
in South Carolina was started. The great Na 
tional Corn Show to be held in Columbia winter 
after next was promised all the help the Union can 
give. Dr. H. W. Wiley’s work was endorsed and 
his retention asked. The Union’s interest in pub- 
lic health work was shown by its recommendation 
that the State establish a camp or sanitarium for 
tuberculosis patients. The death of Dr. Knapp 
was deplored, and the proposition for a memorial 
to him appproved. 

An address was made by President W. M. Riggs 
on the relation of Clemson College to South Caro- 
lina agriculture, and an address by the writer urg- 
ing upon the Union the importance of education 
as a factor in the rural uplift, and also the import- 
ance of encouraging settlers from the North and 
West—thrifty white farmers who will own their 
own homes and reduce the present excessive pro 
portion of negro population in the State. 

An invitation to hold the next session in Charles- 


ton was accepted. 
* * * 


Such is a brief report of the work done. But 
there are always a lot of good human-interest 
stories that one can pick up at a meeting of this 
kind, and I have a feeling that these snapshot pic 
tures that illustrate what the folks are doing and 
thinking are worth more than any formal report 
of routine proceedings. 

As I was sitting beside State Organizer Hollo- 
way yesterday, for example, a delegate passed and 
Holloway said 

“See that man? Well, that’s R. M. Claffy, o 
Fort Motte. Claffy used to give his time to mer 
chandising and rented his plantation to negro tel’ 
ants. Then—but I’ll introduce you and let him 
tell for himself how he was converted.” 

And this is what Capt. Claffy told me: The old 
fashioned plan of letting tenants skin his land 
hadn’t worked profitably, and he was on the point 
of selling out and giving up farming entirely. 
“But while I was was on the trade, I happened to 
drop in on a Farmers’ Institute. Ira Williams was 
speaking, and what he said opened my eyes. It 
made me see that I simply hadn’t realized my OP 
portunities; and I didn’t lose any time in finding 
the man to whom I had offered to sell my land. 
Williams had hardly quit speaking before I had 
called off the trade. I began going to institutes, 
I went up to a three-days’ Round-up at Clemso2, 
and I began taking The Progressive Farmer. I 
had been asleep fifty-four years, but I was 20W 
waked up.” 

Before Ira Williams stopped speaking tha 
Claffy had decided to shift his attention from mer 
chandising to farming, and he now has one of the 
finest farms in Calhoun County. Last year he 
sowed seventy acres in winter cover crops, # 
wheat-oats-rye combination and vetch. “Thé we 
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was away up at Christmas time, and I was getting 
putter as pretty as you ever saw in June—so gol- 
den, in fact, that when I sent a gorgeous two- 
pound sample to the Butter Show, without a speck 
of coloring in it, the judges said it was too yellow 
for the trade. The 15th of April I cut 10 acres of 
the rye-wheat-oats combination for hay. It meas- 
ured 66 inches high, and -you have never seen 
stock enjoy anything so much. They prefer it to 
peavines, and I have fed no other hay to my 
mules since April 15. The folks in my community 
are going wild over rye.” 

This spring Capt. Claffy decided that it was 
foolish to have four or five mules bedding up cot- 
ton land, when one man and two mules would do 
the work just as well; and the experiment has put 
him in the notion of using other farm machinery. 
He has recently become interested in silos—it’s 
astonishing how many South Carolina farmers are 
getting interested in them—and fearing that he 
would not have time to build, he has ordered one 


complete from Ohio. 
* * * 


The drouth has hurt crops a good deal in 
South Carolina, but the better preparation of the 
land and better tillage have done much to offset 
the bad effects of the dry weather. Land was 
probably better broken here last spring and win- 
ter than ever before, and this is the best form of 


drouth-insurance. 
* * * 


The Union got a bill through the last Legisla- 
ture making 6 per cent the recognzed legal tare on 
cotton in the Palmetto State. Here’s a solution 
of a vexatious problem that other States would do 
well to adopt. 


* * * 

J. P. Hopkins, a delegate from Union County, 
came down to South Carolina from Michigan thir- 
teen years ago and bought a gullied tract of 
mighty poor land for $3.50 an acre. By raising 
stock and growing legumes he has built it up un- 
til it is now worth $100 an acre. “I look on the 
improvement of my land,’ Hopkins says, ‘“‘just as 
I would on putting money in a bank. I know it 
will stay there till I want it.” 

“Our local Union,’’ Mr. Hopkins continued, “‘has 
made a special effort to increase the circulation of 
The Progressive Farmer simply for the good it 
will do our people. To educate the people isthe 
first great aim of the Union, and we don’t know 
any better way than to get everybody to reading 
your paper. According to the last report of our 
secretary, we hove almost made a clean sweep in 
our community.” 

: * * * 

One of the most useful men in South Carolina 
is Mr. A. G. Smith, who is with the United States 
Department of Agriculture Bureau of Farm Man- 
agement, I believe it is. Mr. Smith is especially 
interested in getting farmers to put in a big acre- 
age of vetch, and is going to tell the reason why 
in an article I have made him promise to write for 
an early issue of The Progressive Farmer. Hay is 
going to be high—or rather, it is already high 
($32 a ton in some places), and going higher as 
fast as it can—and if farmers don’t prepare them- 
selves by sowing big crops of vetch, rye, and the 
Clovers this fall, they will regret their neglect be- 
fore planting time next year. 

Present prospects are that cotton is going lower, 
with corn and hay going higher. What’s going to 
happen to the one-horse farmer if he has to sell 
cotton for a low price this fall, and then pay 
record-breaking prices for his corn and hay this 
coming winter and spring? 

Look out for Mr. Smith’s letter when it comes— 
or better still, begin preparations right now to 
Plant the biggest acreage you ever have in vetch, 
Tye, and the clovers. C. P. 


A Thought for the Week. 





HAT person who, in his heart of hearts, en- 

vies the sweetness and poise of the true Be- 

liever, may find a like joy in life for the ask- 
ing. Money will not bring it. Friends, health, 
Social affairs—-all these add pleasure to life, but 
they can not provide the peace that passeth all 
understanding. Belief in the Christ, and an ab- 
Solute reliance upon His promises, is the one and 
only thing necessary to make life worth while.— 
Robert Quillen. 














THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION. 
Th2 delegates representing the several counties were as follows: Abbeville--A. F. Calvert, W. B. Bowie. Anderson—S. 


A. Burns, T. H Burriss. Bamberg—J. E 


McMillan. Beaufort—W. C. Vincent. Calhoun—B. F. Keller. Charleston—H T. Mor- 


rison. J.S Whaley. Cherokee—E. Hardin, S. F. Parrott. Cbhester—C. C. McAliley, A. G..Westbrooks. Chesterfield—J. F. Craw- 


Jey I. R. Melton. Clarendon—C. A McFaddin. Colleton—A. S. V. 


arn, J. D. Risher, John Beach, C. F. Koger, J. O. Jacques 


Darlington—J. I. Thornwell, J. B. Sansbury. Dillor—Frank Sanderson, T. L. Manning. Dorche.ter—C. P. Moorer, D. L. Mc- 


Alheny, J. B. Whetsell. Edgefield—J. H. Courtney, W. R. P. 


arks. Fairfield—D. L. Stevens. Fl = - ee - 
town—W. H. Curry. Greenville—T. H. Foster, R. A. Dalton. Geenwood—W. H. C Ww sdscn, Helagiene ) a bao 


legg, W. C. Haddon. Hampton—J H Adams, 


J. W. Smith. T. D. Williams. Horry—J. A. Lewis. Kershaw—Newton Kelley. Lancaster -C. L. McManus, U. A. Funderburk. 


Laurens -O. P. Goodwin. Lee—W. A. Stuckey. Lexington-G. B. W 
Rogers, M. D. McRae, W. C. Foxworth. Newberry—R. T. C. Hunter, W. C. B 


Yingard, James W. Shealy, L. B Frick. Marion—A. E. 
rown. Oconee -J. W. Alezander. Orangeburg - 


J. H Claffy, J H Price, J. D. Wiggins, S. H. Inabinet. J. B. Traywick. Richland—C. W. Suber. Saluda—-G B. Li 
Ril-y. Sumter—J. M. Brogdon, H. W. Beall: Union-—J. M. Greer, J. O. Harris. Wlliamebure—J. C. Everett, W: i Oaaeln. 


York—J. F. Ashe. 











“What’s The News?”’ 




















The Cotton Mill Merger. 


ROM ONE of the safest and best informed 
K newspaper men in South Carolina we have 

the following information as to the present 
status of the cotton mill merger: 

“The cotton mill merger movement is an accom- 
plished fact to the extent that one organization, 
that headed by Lewis W. Parker, of Greenville, 
originally organized with a capital of $10,000,000, 
is now steadily increasing the aggregate to $15,- 
000,000, and the Woodside people also of Green- 
ville and the Smythe people of the same terri- 
tory are following along the same lines, with a 
probability of soon bringing in all the smaller mill 
corporations, and eventually consolidating the 
whole aggregation under a single head. 

“F. I, Underwood, a New York banker, has been, 
and is still, operating along the same general line 
as the mill captains already mentioned, and as the 
result of the efforts of these different organizers 
and promoters, there has been created in the minds 
of about 90 per cent of the mill men in the South 
more or less uncertainty as to what is best to do, 
the principal point of hesitation with most of the 
smaller corporations being based on fears as to 
possible complications that may hereafter arise on 
account of the anti-trust laws. 

“The inducing arguments in favor of consolida- 
tion are, that especially in the case of two, three 
or four mills located within a few hours of each 
other, the fixed charge for superintendence and 
expert bossing need not be much greater for all 
than it is now for one; general repair shops can 
be established at a central point to take care of 
all the mills interested; machinery, oils, belting, 
coal and other supplies can be bought cheaper for 
all at wholesale than for individual mills at re- 
tail; where now the product of practically all the 
mills is marketed by outside more or less hostile 
commission men who charge usually not less than 
5 per cent, and who will not disclose the state of 
the market as to particular products, the merger 
could have its own selling department, place its 
products at much less expense, and keep in close 
touch with the demand for yarns of different num- 
bers and ot various weaves, etc. Then, again, it 
is- urged that the buyers for the merger could 
handle any am every variety and quality of cotton 
that might be offered, where now he is at a disad- 
vantage in the handling of certain varieties and 
qualities in certain localities because he has no 
guarantee of being able to dispose of them with- 
out loss. 

“To the cotton producers who are expressing un- 
easiness on account of the possibilities that are or 
seem to be threatened by the merger idea, the ar- 
gument is that the merger can not affect the price 
of raw material because of the competition of the 


cotton exchanges, the markets of New England, 
Old England, the Continent, etc. 

“The general terms of promoters to constituent 
corporations are that, after crediting each mill with 
a basic valuation of $25 a spindle, the actual value 
will be fixed by rating experts, and to the amount 
specified by these experts the merger will appor- 
tion the bonds, preferred and common stock. The 
proceeds from the bonds are to be used in paying 
past indebtedness where there is any, and the sur- 
plus, if,any, is to be retained as working capital. 
It is not contemplated that the bonded indebted- 
ness shall exceed $10 per spindle. 

“So far as can be ascertained, about twenty- 
five or thirty Piedmont mills have gone into the 
different mergers and the sentiment of the smaller 
mill men seems to be growing daily stronger in 
this same direction.” 


a 
Other Matters of Intetest. 


HIS is a time of Congressional investigations, 
si the Steel Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Lorimer 
election, the Alaska land deals are all being 
looked into by special committees. The investi- 
gators seem to be going to the bottom of things, 
too; and that is a thing to be commended. 
* *¢ * 


Last fall President Taft by an executive order 
opened up for entry part of a forest reserve bor- 
dering on Controller Bay in Alaska. The charge 
having been made that this would permit the 
monopolization of the only seaport available to 
the Alaska coal fields, Congress at once instituted 
an investigation. Later Mr. Taft sent a message 
to Congress explaining the affair in detail. This 
may be regarded as another unfortunate legacy of 
the Ballinger administration. 

*. * * 


Spain, France, and Germany are squabbling over 
Morocco again, and England is threatening to 
take a hand. To Spain and France the preserva- 
tion of order in this unsettled land has been en- 
trusted by international agreement; but Germany 
wishes to get a foothold, and is always ‘“‘protest- 
ing’ against French policies. England will side 


with France. 6 @ 


Edward M. Shepard, of New York, died last 
week at the age of 61. Mr. Shepard was a man 
of great ability and much influence. He was a 
candidate for Senator last winter, but was defeat- 
ed because of his long opposition to Tammany 
Hall. 


Owing to the obstructive policies of the opposi- 
tion, Premier Laurier, of Canada, will submit the 
reciprocity matter to a vote of the people. An 
election will be held in September. 

s* ¢ 


Democrats and insurgent Republicans passed the 
La Follette wool bill through the Senate. The 
House Democrats have agreed on a cotton sched- 
ule and will promptly pass it. 


* * * 





BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 
"I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Furthermore, 
I think he is tbe most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that l eversaw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, Ss. C. 




















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R.= L.* SHUFORD, 
wee. Newton, N. C. 














SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 
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Lee Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1.500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows 2n4 gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


GREEN PLACE 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10; 12 weeks old, $15; 4-months old, $20, 
f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. We 
also offer two of our herd boars, Prince Pre- 
mier’s Rival 124783, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75 each. These boars connot be 
bought from Western breeders for $200 each. 
We also offer some tried sows at $75. Cause for 
selling boars, cannot use longer to advantage. 


W.H. BRAY & CO., New Bern, N.C. 


Pure Bred Percheron and 
Belgian Horses 


We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to 

each. Always something good to sell. 


c. A. Alexander & Co., 


Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 











Pigs, Pigeons, and Ponies 
Write 


PARK PET STOCK FARM 
Durham, N. C. 


W. E. MOSS, Secretary and General Manager. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 
ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


ress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma. Tenn. 


Great Poland China Hogs 
For Sale 


The place to get size as well as quality. Ihave 
a fine lot of pigs for sale now. Place your or- 
ders early and get first choice. I guarantee 
satisfaction or return your money. 


E. S. WRIGHT, - Sykes, Tenn. 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, ° - + Tenn. 














Live. Stock and Dairy 








SOME “DONT’S” IN CATTLE FEEDING. 


Lessons Learned by Senator Tillman From His Feeding Expe- 
riences Detailed Last Week—A Business Which Can Be Mad 


Profitable. 


By Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina. 


you build a silo or can get 

hulls for less than $5 per ton 

and have only a short distance to 
haul them. 

Don’t be alarmed at the cost of a 


D ON’T FEED cattle at all unless 


silo. My two, which together will 
hold 260 tons, only cost, all told,~ 
$500. I calculate with ordinary 


lumber put up in a substantial way, 
the cost of a similar silo need not 
exceed $200. There is no earthly 
doubt that if the ensilage is well 
packed around the edges of the silo 
during the process of filling and the 
whole surface well trodden and left 
level, it will keep nicely. There is 
no need of a roof at all in this cli- 
mate save for the protection of the 
laborers who get out the ensilage. I 
did not use any roof on mine because 
I wanted to test this very point. 

Don’t buy cattle to feed unless 
you know what kind of cattle will 
sell best—the beef type. 

Don’t buy cattle to feed weighing 
less than 950 pounds. This is the 
limit downward. 1,000 pounds is 
the proper minimum. There is more 
ready sale and more profit in steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,300 when fat- 
tened. 

Don’t try to feed ordinary scrub 
cattle for they will not take on flesh 
or sell as well as the blooded grades. 
They will make as much manure and 
as good manure, but the selling at a 
profit is a true test which will in 
the end govern this business. 

Dont’ feed damaged cottonseed 
meal, for while it is perhaps as good 
for fertilizer, it will not show the 
same results in feeding as good 
bright meal. 

Don’t fail to clean out the troughs 
with a wooden paddle just before 
feeding each time. This is important 
to save feed and to keep the cattle 
with an appetite. 

Don’t make the mistake of having 
your troughs too shallow, and be 
sure to arrange so that you can ele- 
vate them as the manure rises. My 
troughs are between the posts which 
support the roof and I use iron pins 
5% inch in diameter to support the 
troughs. My troughs are 14 inches 
deep and they are too shallow. Deep 
troughs are not as essential in feed- 
ing ensilage as in feeding hulls and 
meal. It is highly necessary to 
have plenty of trough room, for 
when the feed is put in, the greedy 
animals shove the others aside and 
it is only after each one has a place 
within reach of the feed that they 
begin to eat. 

Don’t forget the bedding. Unless 
cattle are comfortable they will not 
take on fat as they should. This 
means they ought to be well bedded 
or put out in the open, except dur- 
ing storm or cold rain. The ques- 
tion of whether to feed in a barn or 
out in the open must be decided by 
1ocal conditions. I know it will not 
do to feed in the open on clay soils, 
but on sandy land that will not ruin 
by being puddled there are only a 
few days in each winter when the 
cattle will not do better outside than 
under cover. 

Don’t expect to get the prices for 
beeves that you see quoted in the 
papers. These prices are for corn- 
fed Western beeves and always com- 
mand 4% to % a cent more per 
pound than cottonseed meal cattle. 

Don’t fail to recollect that you 
can get information of the right kind 
from the experts employed by your 


State, by the United States Govern- 
ment, and by the Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. 

Buying an ensilage cutter and en- 
gine is along the line of co-operation 
among the farmers just as in buying 
a guano mixer or a threshing outfit. 
My 12-horse-power gasoline engine 
cost a little over $500 and the ensi- 
lage cutter with blower and elevator 
cost $165. 

Don’t fail to prod your member of 
the Legislature about tick eradica- 
tion and the moving of the quaran- 
tine line southward. Only four 
counties in South Carolina are now 
permitted to ship without quarantine 
restrictions: Greenville, Pickens, 
Oconee and Anderson. 

The lumber for the silos should be 
dressed on both sides and it is better 
to have the staves in one piece rath- 
er than spliced. There is a bulletin 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture telling how to build them. 
Mine cost more than was absolutely 
necessary because I bought the 
door-frames and doors, when equally 
as good doors could be made by saw- 
ing the doors out at a slant and 
leaving space between the doors to 
keep the staves from being pulled 
together by the hoops. I painted the 
outside with cottonseed oil paint, but 
I am satisfied that ‘“‘Post Preserving 
Oil” (crude petroleum) sold by the 
Standard Oil Company at 10% cents 
per gallon, would prove equally ef- 
fective in preserving the wood. J 
gave my silos a coating of this on 
the inside and will repeat it both on 
the inside and out this summer. It 
is the cheapest and best preservative 
I know of and should be used by 
every farmer on plow-stocks, wag- 
ons, shingle roofs, tools and in fact 
everything made of wood that he 
wishes to preserve. The essential 
thing about applying it is to do it in 
hot weather when the lumber is 
thoroughly dry. It will soak in very 
readily under such conditions and is 
most useful when thus applied. Its 
cheapness ought to make its use 
grow very rapidly. It can be color- 
ed by using Venetian red or French 
ochre ground in oil. These cost 
wholesale in New York 4% cents 
per pound. 





WHY HOGS ROOT. 


It may be and probably is natural 
for hogs to root and it may sometimes 
be necessary to ring or cut their noses 
to prevent rooting, but it is seldom 
that a hog will do much harm root- 
ing if he is properly fed. The hogs 
that root are those that are fed corn 
exclusively or that must root to get 
the food they require. With good 
pasture above ground and a little 
tankage fed along with the grain, if 
any is fed, will usually stup the root- 
ing. If corn is fed, 1 part of tank- 
age to 6 or 8 parts of corn will have 
a wonderful effect in preventing the 
hogs rooting when it is not desired. 





“Those fellows who write books 
don’t know anything about farmin’, 
eh?” said Uncle Cornpatch to his 
neighbor Shiftless. ‘No, I guess not. 
You’ve made poorer crops and kept 
sorrier stock than any of ’em ever 
did, I’d guess.”’ 





The Progressive Farmer is as in- 
dispeable as the plow on my farm; 
simply can’t farm without it.—Phil 
B. Jones, Humboldt, Tenn. 











LESS THAN 2 CE 
a year 
For Oil and Repairs 


Aregular hand-driven, five hundred 
pounds capacity per hour 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


has recently finished work equal to 100 years’ 
service in a five to eight cow dairy. Total cost 
for oil and repairs only one dollar and fifteen 
cents, Less than two eyed geo year. Write for 
free, illustrated account and see how the parts 
of this Tubular resisted wear, 

You are right in concluding that a separator 
which gives you this kind of service is a 
the quality separator—The World’s Best. 
Remember that Tubulars are later than 
and different from all others. Built on the 
only known principle which overcomes the 
many parts and faults of others. Patented. 
Cannot be imitated. Dairy Tubulars have 
no disks, Twice the 
skimming force of 
others. Skim faster 
and twice as clean, 
Wear a lifetime. 
Guaranteed forever 
by America’s oldest 
and world’s biggest 
separator concern, 

Everybody nat- 
urally wants a 
modern sepa- 
rator. That is 
why users of 
other ma- 
chines finally 
buy Tubulars, 





























You can ar- 
range with our 
local agent for 
free trial. 
Other separa- 
tors taken in 
exchange. 
Write for cat- 
alog No, 283, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO,, 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore, 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 











Keeps flies and all 
insects and pests off 
animals — in barn a= 
ture—longer than any imi- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 worth saves $20.00 


ot in milk and flesh on each 
cow inasingle season. Cures sores, stops itching 
and prevents infection. Nothing better for galls. 
Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealer can’t supply you, for 

9 enough Shoo-Fly to protect 200 

cows, and our 8-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Wri 
for Booklet, free. Special terms to agents. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept. T 1310 N. 10th St., Philada. 











Fine Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer forsale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus. 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep and 
Collie Pups 
For August and September shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - - - TOBACCOVILLE, N.C. 


FAIRVIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Twenty-five choice Berkshire pigs, entitled to 
registration. Satisfaction guaranteed. $8to $10 
each. Pedigree furnished with all pigs sold 
for breeding purposes. Give us a trial. 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Boonville, N. ¢ 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
nd at reasonable prices, too. Write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


FOR BREEDERS "gh Clas Berisurcon 


Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buc 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs out of large prolific sows by great)mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 
T.E. BROWN, - - - Murfreesboro, Teo 


Shropshires of the Right Kind 
To close out at once. I willsell 20 Ram Lambs, big 

justy fellows, fine tyoe, at $11.00 with registration tre 

tificate; $10.00 without. 20 Ewe lambs same price. 























better, money back if not satisfied. 
W. E. SHIPLEY,.- - VALLE CRUCIS, N. © 
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ND this tremendous capacity is kept up day 
after day onone-ha/finchcut. Yet the speed ot 
the “OHIO” is slow—preventing explosions 
and blow-ups. It’s the scientific principle of 
“QHIO”—combined with wonderful strength of 
materials arid careful construction that makes 
them so efficient and durable. No matter how 
fast you feed, the silage can’¢ wind around the 
rolls or slip back. ‘The sectional lower roller 
and “Bull Dog” grip prevents this. Let us tell 
you all about this feature and many other 
‘OHIO” advantages Let us send you our 


Fine Book On Silage Cutters Free 


=l12 pages ) Tells about complete ““OHIO” 
line—a style and size to meet your needs. Shows 
many photo-illustrations and reproduces letters 
from many farmers as well as from_highest 
authorities at Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Don’t decide till you read this guide-book te 
theright machines. It’s free Address 

SILVER MFG. CO., SALEM, OHIO 









Every GOOD 
feature in buggy build- 
ing and NONE of the bad 
ones combine in the making 
of the WHITESTAR BUGGY. 
The latest additional improve- 
ment to an already incompar-_ 
able vehicle is the “A-Grade”’ 












Atlanta, 
Ga. 





We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
toallinterested parties. Write for it to-day. 





(Made of Clay) 


The best"made, smooth and uniform, bighb 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 























Berkshire Pigs 
Several pigs from registered Berkshire stock. 


EE.Eagle, - - Spencer, N.C. 
Pure-bred Hereford Cattle 


A few choice young bulls for sale. 


WENDELL FARM, B. B. MILLER, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Show Winning Berkshires 


Herd won eleven ribb 
yon ons last fall. Headed b 
Katonah sSawbo, undefeated winner in State 
open classes. Choice pigs for sale. 


ai ageway Club, - - - Ridgeway, S.C. 











G 

— Herd of Poland Chinas 
eat lot of pigs 2to 6 months old of the bi 

I smooth 
Darsrth quality, out of targe prolific sows and sired by 
Wieod as breed afiords. Bred sows and service 
GL + Write me for prices. 
» Trimble, : : : Adairsville, Ga. 





Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eight to ten week 
Rot akin $10 i . old pigs, male and female: 
tleates Hig ama, nein ing registration certi- 


2 tock. 
2. W. WATSON, 6 


Route 1, Forest Depot, Va 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and da 

, an ughters of Lee’s 
Saad 3d. Excellent individuals. 

— ALA FARM, C. C. Allison, Prop., Hickory, N.C. 


DU 

: ROC-JERSEY PIGS 
toa few ane ot Of pure bred pigs 8 and 4 months ol 
leced for CW PIgS 10 months, all of which have been se: 
Drices, Address @ purposes, will sell at reasonable 


W, EICHISON, 















Cana, N. C. 




















THE KIND OF CATTLE THAT MAKE GOOD BEEF. 





MEDICINE FOR HOGS. 


Is there any danger in giving 
sows in pig the following: 

Charcoal, 1 tb.; sulphur 1 Ib.; 
sodium chloride, 2 ths.; sodium 
bicarbonate, 2 tbs.; sodium hy- 
posulphite, 2 tbs.; sodium sul- 
phate, 1 .; black antimony, 
1 wb. 

Tablespoonful daily per 200 
pounds live weight. 

Or this: 

34 Th. arsenic; % Tb. caps aloes; 
1 th. blue vitriol; 1 tT. black an- 
timony. 

Put in 5 gallons water; give 
to grown hogs, 1 teaspoonful 
daily, or the same weekly as a 
preventive. What do you think 
of this last? 

There are a good many sick 
hogs in the country, and I am 
trying to find out what is best to 
give my hogs as a good condi- 
tioner should cholera appear. 
Will copperas free a herd from 
round worms? How soon is it 
safe to put healthy hogs on a 
pasture where a herd badly in- 
fested with the round worm has 
been running? ia D. 





Editorial Answer.—Both of these 
prescriptions are what is known as a 
“shot-gun.” They are composed of 
a large number of medicines, and if 
one does not happen to hit the mark 
another may. They may or may not 
do good, or they may or may not do 
harm. We would prefer the first be- 
eause less likely to do harm, but in 
the doses stated neither will do harm 
and by the same token neither is 
likely to do much good in any case. 
Neither will be worth their cost, or 
one-hundredth part of it, as a pre- 
ventive of cholera. 

The first may serve as a means of 
keeping the digestive organs in bet- 
ter condition and more free of 
worms; but for this purpose an oc- 
casional dose of turpentine in the 
slops, or a mixture of charcoal and 
copperas, to which the hogs may run 
and eat at will, should be more ef- 
fective. We suggest, as cheaper, 
more effective and of less trouble, 
the following: 2 bushels charcoal; 
1 bushel hardwood ashes; 1 pound 
copperas; 1 pound, common salt. 

Chop the charcoal up into small 
lumps the size of hickory nuts, pul- 
verize the copperas, mix all thor- 
oughly and place under shelter where 
the hogs can eat as they want it. 

Copperas will probably keep a herd 
reasonably free of round worms that 
infest the intestines, if given at reg- 
ular intervals; but we would prefer 
to give a purgative of epsom salts in 
sweet milk, follow with a fast of 24 
to 48 hours, and then give a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine for every hus- 
dred pounds of hog, once a day for 
two or three days. After this keep 
the charcoal and copperas constant- 
ly before the hogs. 





We can find no definite data indi- 
cating the length of time a pasture 
must be kept free of hogs to insure 
the destruction of all the eggs and 
embryonic worms. The eggs pass 
out of the hogs with the manure. 
These develop worms which seem to 
remain in the shells until consumed 
by other hogs, either through eating 
or in the drinking water. Probably 
as much as a year would be required 
to ensure the destruction of all these 
eggs and embryonic worms, but as 
stated, this is not based on definite 
facts, as no one seems to have deter- 
mined the length of time the eggs 
and embroyos will live. 





PROTECTING SHEEP FROM GAD- 
FLIES. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice in your 
paper a few weeks ago some one 
asking for a remedy for the grub-fly, 
that worries sheep so much at this 
season of the year. I have tried sev- 
eral remedies. Put plenty of pine 
tar on their nose and keep it on 
there; put on by hand twice a week. 
Put it from their nostrils up to the 
top of their head, making their faces 
black. Another good preventive is a 
dark house in the pasture. This is 
good. Make your sides 3 feet high, 
and make it light-proof; leave a hole 
in top at comb 6 inches square. In 
center of the house leave a small 
door just large enough for a sheep 
to go in at, and when the fiy attacks 
the sheep out in the pasture you will 
see them go for the dark house and 
run in. If the fly goes in with them, 
he will hunt the light hole in the top 
every time. I have used coal oil with 
no bad results. If you have some 
that can’t get their breath good 
through their nose—and I have seen 
them stopped up so bad in the nose 
they had to breathe through their 
mouth—lay them flat on their backs 
and pour some coal oil into their 
nostrils. This will open their head 
and loosen up that mucus and they 
will sniff it out and in 30 minutes 
they can breathe clear. 

J. L. GLEASON. 

Bonlee, N. C. 





With the feeding of new corn, col- 
ic and other diseases of the digestive 
organs are sure to be numerous. 
There is no treatment like prevent- 
ing such attacks. If hard work is 
expected of the horses and mules, 
avoid new hay and corn as far as 
possible. This is especially import- 
ant if there is to be a change from 
slow to faster work. 





The Percheron Society of America 
located at Chicago, Ill., has provided 
special prizes on Percheron horses 
shown at the North Carolina State 
Fair of 1911, in addition to the 
State Fair Association’s appropria- 
of $200 for Percherons. If inter- 
ested, write the Secretary, Co. Jos. 
E. Pogue, Raleigh, N. C. 






GO TO THIS MEETING. 


August 8 to 11 a big Round-Up 
Institute will be held at Clemson 
College, S. C., and all men who are 
interested in better farming are in- 
vited to attend. The cost for board 
and bed will be about $1 a day. Drop 
a postal at once to Prof. D. N. Bar- 
row if you want a room. A fine pro- 
gram has been prepared, including 
lectures, demonstrations with farm 
implements, live stock and corn 
judging, etc. Among the speakers 
will be President W. M. Riggs, Hon. 
EK. J. Watson, Dr. Tait Butler, Prof. 
Archibald Smith, Prof. J. N. Harper, 


Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Mr. Bradford 
Knapp. and others equally well 
known and competent. All South 


Carolina readers should go if they 
possibly can. 





I take four other papers, but I 
must say The Progressive Farmer is 
always read first, if the others don’t 
get read.—D. F. Stebleton, Electro, 


Fla. 
We offer top-notchers 


ANGUS CATTLE of both sexes, choicely 


bred and good individuls. Call or write your 
wants. 


ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
We Offer 1,000 Bushels of Choice, New Crop 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED 


to arrive from Germany between Aug. ist and 

15th, at $5.90 per bushel f. o. b. New York City, 

in original bags of about 224 pounds. Write for 

prices on less quantities, shipment from Hickory. 
Hickory Seed Company, 

- - . - N.C. 


HICKORY, 


THE ENGINE YOU NEED 

















The Foos Gas Engine 
Cuts Fuel Costs *|, 


KEROSENE OIL can be used with 
perfect satisfaction. Thus, its,cost 
of operation is one-half that of other 
engines. No other engine ap- 
proaches it for utility on the farm— 
the small but — FOOS is just 
what you need for peanut and wheat 
machinery. 

For cotton gins, the larger, higher 
powered engines are the choice of 
America’s most expert mechanics 
and engineers. 

So simple, so useful, so economi- 
cal, you just can’t afford to do with- 
out it, Mr. Farmer! 

If we have no agent in your lo- 
oo write us for our Special Low 

rice. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS (C0. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, _ etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a very high 
class, and will pay you best market’pricelfor 
your wool. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we sbail pabiisd offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for saie or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











Bargains in Real Estate 


(1) 35 acres, only one-balf {1-2' mile from 
Ro-ky Mount, near A. C. L. R. R. transfer yard; 
$100.0' per acre. Adjoining property now being 
used for building lots. vik. 

(23) Poultry farm, three (3) miles from Reeky 
Mount; ‘2 acres with new co tage. Price $1,50 .00. 

(17) Excellent farm, two and « ne-half (2 1-2) 
miles from Rocky Meunt. Contains 323 acre. of 
which 140 acres are cleared and in a hgh state or 
cultivation, balance pasture. Six (8) good ten- 
ant houses, barns and stables. Price #40 per 


re. ; 
ats) Farm of 108 acres. Sufficient wood on 
the place to cut over 1,000 cords. Good pasture 
with stream of wster. Four acres cleared; new 
house in course of construction; five and one- 
half (5 1-2) m Jes from Rocky Mount. Price per 
acre $3'.00. Apply to 


L. F. Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, NC. 


80 Acre Fruit Farm $500 
Part Cash, Kemainder Fasy Terms 

Itthis farm is given proper attention it will makea 
fortune for somebody; alieady there a'e more tha 600 
fruit trees growing, and achance to se* thousands more, 
in a famous apple district witn productive profitable 
orchards all around. Total of 80 acres inc'udes large 
wood lot which v ill cut 140: cords and 100,000 ft. of 1im- 
ber; small house. barn ‘or 4 cows; near neighbois, mail 
delivered, only 21-2 miles to stores; owne* cannot care 
for it; it is a great opportunity at $500, part cash. Further 
details and traveli g directions to see this and other 

ood farms of large and sma!l acreage in Nort Carolina, 
i nia ard many other easern states see page 87 
Strout’s Farm.Catalogue No. 34, copy free. Station 1358. 
E. A. Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. ©. 


Valuable North Carolina Farms 


We have several valuable tobacco, coiton and 
grain farms in Wake and Chatbam counties, 
N C.,for sale. Any one desiring to buy a farm 
will do well to either see or communicate with 
us, as we will make it to their interest. Full 
description sent on application. 


A. C. HUGHES & CO., Apex, N. €. 


180-Acre Farm 


With 80 acres good cleared land and 100 acres 
good woods and timber; 1-40 saw Eagle gin and 
condenser; 1-60 saw Winship gin; 1-60 saw Smith 
gin, all practically new; press and 6-H. P. en- 
gine; 1 practically new 20-H. P. J. J. Case trac- 
tion engine with steel boiler, jacketed; and 1 
Poland China boar, 2 year old. Willsellina 
lump or separately. 


R. E. TUCKER, Winterville, N. C. 


Where Big Red Apples Grow. 
40 Acre Farm For $400. 


Elevation 1800 ft., clear, dry, well above the frost line; 
every.acre of ground will grow big thri'ty apple trees; 
abun@ance of water supplied by many springs; 12 acres 
partly cleared, balance in thriity hickory and pine, saw- 
mill only 11-2 miles away; school and store 11-4 miles; 
splendid chance for somebody at $400. For further deta ls 
and traveling directions to see this and other good prop- 
erties in the famous North Carolina apple belt seepage 89 
Strout’s Farm Catal: gue N«. 34, copy free. Station 1358. 
E. A. Strout, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. O. 

















SOUTH GEORGIA FARMING AND TIMBER LANDS 
In Pulaski County, State of Georgia. 

D. A. Bailey of Hawkinsville, Ga., is offering 
for sale some very fine farming and timber lands 
in Pulaski county, Georgia, and will give rea- 
sovableterms. Pulaski county is one of the fin- 
est counties inthe State. Hawkinsville is the 
county seat. and is forty-nine (49) miles South 
of Macon. If you want to buy a good farm in 
the finest section in Georgia communicate with 
D. A. Bailey, Hawkinsville, Geo gia. 


75-Acre Farm 


ox 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
ate right near new macadam road. Land 
high and going higher, but I will sell this farm 
reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 
farms, making it too costly for us to work. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
farms for sale; heal hful locality. 
Write for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER'& COMPANY, Ine. 


‘Chase City, Mecklenburg Co.. Va. 


Small Farm Wanted 


A smell farm for a heme wanted, near some 
good or fast g: owing town—in good neighbor- 
. Shade trees count more than house. Box 

513, Raleigh, N. C. 

















It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 

















Professor Schaub Tells 


Experiment for Yourself. 


Y DEAR BOYS: Did you ever 
M see a stalk of corn growing 

by the road or out in a cotton 
or tobacco field with no other corn 
anywhere near it? 
If you have ever found a stalk of 
that kind and have pulled off the 
shucks, from an ear, no doubt you 
have been surprised to find only a 
few grains of corn, even though it 
grew on a larg, fine-looking stalk. 
Now, did you ever find out why there 
were only a few grains of corn on 
such ears? I am going to try to 
explain to you the reason for there 
being so few kernels and also ask 
you to try a little experiment which 
I am sure you will find very inter- 
esting. 
You have all seen the tasse] grow 
out and noticed a few days after it 
comes out that it looks dry and is 
covered with a fine yellow dust or 
powder. If you shake the stalk or 
if the wind blows, this powder comes 
off very easily and almest floats in 
the air. If you will look at this 
powder very closely—or better yet, 
under a magnifying glass—you will 
see that it is made up of a large 
number of very small round parti- 
cles. Each tassel will have on it 
thousands of these small particles. 
This powder is called ‘‘pollen’”’ and 
it is just as necessary in growing 
corn as the roots or the blades. It 
is the male or father part of the corn 
while the ear is the female or moth- 
er part. The various kernels are the 
children. 

If you will notice, yeu will find 
that the shoot or ear of the corn 
usually comes out after the tassel, 
and this shoot puts out the fresh 
silks about the time the fine dust is 
falling from the tassel. Each silk is 
really a long hollow tube. If you 
should pull off the shucks very care- 
fully, not breaking any of the silks, 
you will find that there is a separate 
silk fast to each grain of corn and 
that every one of these silks sticks 
cut past the tip of the shucks. The 
ends of these silks are covered with 
a sticky substance so that when one 
of the small particles of pollen from 
the tassel touches it, it sticks fast. 
In a corn field there is so much of 
this powder from the tassel that the 
silks are almost covered with it. As 
soon as one of these particles touches 
the silk it begins to go down the 
inside of the tube and finally reaches 
down to where the corn kernel will 
be. This happens for each kernel of 
corn. In fact, before a single grain 
of corn can begin to grow, one of 
the little pollen particles from the 
tassel must fall on the silk of that 
particular grain and grow down its 
entire length. 


If a particle of the dust frem the 
tassel does not touch a silk, the ker- 
nel to which this silk is fastened 
never grows any larger, and we have 
nothing but a scar on the cob where 
the kernel should have grown. 

You can now understand why 
there is such a large amount of pol- 
len produced by the tassel, Nature 
does not take any chances of making 
a failure and produces many times 
as many particles as will ever be 


used. She does this just to be sure 
that there will be enough, even 
though the wind blows a large 


amount of it away. You can also 


itself did not have many kernels. 





Perhaps the wind blew the pollen 


see why the. stalk of corn out by: 


TWO EXPERIMENTS FOR EVERY BOY TO TRY. 


Some Most Interesting Things About 
Corn Tassels and Silks and Also Tells 


How to Make a Little 


By Prof. I. O. Schaub, of the Boys’ Extension Work. 


away from the stalk, while the silks 
became old and dried up. No doubt 
in most cases the ear on one stalk 
gets its pollen from other stalks and 
very little from its own tassel. If 
you should cut off all the tassels in 
the corn field before the silks come 
out, you would not produce a single 
kernel of corn unless pollen was 
blown over from some other field. 

Now here is an experiment with 
two corn shoots that each one of you 
can try without much trouble. Take 
a good heavy paper sack or a piece 
of paper and tie it over the first 
corn shoot just after it begins to 
stick out and before the silks appear. 
Tie it so it will not blow off and in 
such a way as to keep the silks com- 
pletely covered. Look at it occa- 
sionally to see if the silks are grow 
ing, but do not let any pollen touch 
the silks. Keep the paper over the 
shoot till the silks get old and dry 
and then it can be taken off. When 
it is time for the corn to be ripe, 
peel off the shucks and see how much 
grain you have. 

So much for the first shoot. 
Now tie up another shoot the 
Same way; but when the silks are 
out nice and fresh, break out the tas- 
sel of another stalk and shake the 
pollen over the silks. Cover up again 
with the sack until the silks all dry 
up. Compare this ear with the one 
kept covered all the time. 

I hope a number of you will try 
these experiments, for I am sure you 
will find them very interesting and 
they, of course, take very little time. 





The Lady-Beetle Article Next Week. 


We trust our boys will not lose 
interest in the promised article 
about the lady-beetle which will ap- 
pear next week, along with lots of 
other matter which we trust will be 
of interest to the boy farmers of the 
South. Professor Schaub’s letter 
is so timely that we give it the 
right of way, since many boys might 
soon find all the corn too far ad- 
vanced to make the experiments he 
outlines this week. 





“He says he can’t cure pea hay, 
and he’s goin’ to top and blade his 
corn. He’ll buy hay next spring and 
have poor cattle, too,’ predicted 
Uncle Cornpatch. 
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= with Views and full 
particulars sent Free. 

Write to-day. Address the President’ 


_WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett, N.C. 
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$67.00 to $85 00 pays board, tuition and rent 
of room ia the Literary Department of 


Piedmont High School 


FOR SESSION OF NINE MONTHS. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the State.’’ 
R. M. Koonce, Member of the Legislature of N.C. 
“Most heartily do I commend thi 
have sons and daughters to ee 7 
C. E. Taylor, Ex-President of Wake Forest College. 
“In my opinion there is no high school in thi 
the country doing more thorough educational one ” 
E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress, 
For illustrated catalogue write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race 

Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per month 

Accommodations limited. If int i “ 

day for Free Tuition or wae =" 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 
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INSTITU GE 
FOR BOYS. 60th Year. TE 
Prepares for College, for B nes ) 
A healthful atmosy 2 pervades this 








¥ Strong Christian influences. jd 
ronment. ‘‘God’s Country’ 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
scholarship. Honor 
of American manho« 
aged. Investigatet 
to send your 
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For ¢ station. ‘ 
J.A.&M.H. HOLT, Principals, Box 44 








Woman’s College, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


















Located in the beautiful, historic and cul- 
tured city of the South. Large and able 
faculties, trained in the best Universities 
and Conservatories of this country and 
Europe. Specialists in their departments, 
8 men, 16 women. Carefully arranged 
courses of study lead to the degrees of 
B. Litt., B. A,, M. A., and B. Mus, » Health 
record remarkable. Accommodations first 
class. Early application important, Next 
session begins September 27th. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and other ine 


formation, address: 
JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. Dy 
PRESIDENT, 








Lenoir Coliege 
Hickory, N. C. 


Co-Educational. 225 Students. 
above sea-level. No malaria. 


Genuine A B. Courses with electives. Graduates com- 
plete. M A. degree in one session at 'niversity of N.¢. 
Music (Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Artand 
Preparatory Departments. Steam heat, electric lights, 
shower baths, furniture, etc., in Dormitories. 


f§ board, heat and light at cost 
Highland Hall (Men) ) $8.75) room rent <sea cee 


f board heat and light $8a mon- 
Oakview Hall (Women) ) th; room rent $1 00 a month, 


College, $40; Preparatory, §27- 
Tuition For Session { $36; Music, Art, ote, $36 seen, 


15 Teachers, 1200 feet 


Hickory Business College in Connection With 
Lenoir College— Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses 
$25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold positions, 
Write for free catalogue. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 
ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 








for catalogue. 





The North Caroiina College of 
Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts 
The State’s Industrial College 


Four year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Eng nerring; in In- 
dustrial Chemistry; in Coiton Manufacturrg 
and Dyeing. Two year courses in Mechanic 
Arts and in Tex‘ile Art. One year course In 
Agciculture. These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
held at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 
address 


The Registrar, West Raleigh, NS 


Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 





Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teachiag 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years 
Bachelor of Science degree, 3 years 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, _ hee 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Hol its Music 
tute, of Virginia; Institute of Applie Ne 
New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, te 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, 
York. Apply for illustrated Catalogue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 
é —— 

Ce 

EAST CAROLINA 


Teachers Training 
School 


A State school to train teachers for es 
public schools of North Carolina. ye 
energy Is directed to this one purpose. pi 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall te 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other infor 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, president, 
GR 














mation. ad- 











Greensboro, N. C. 








Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’ Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 
ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory” 
Limited to Music, Art, Expression’ with all Mod- 
50. Every| Cquipped and expenses | erm Convent 
home care. very low: $150.00. Send ences. 
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erH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 


i) 


2 UNION IN SESSION. 





Successful Meeting at Salis- 
bury. 


Editors: The North Caro- 
line Farmers’ Educational and Co- 

i Union held its mid-sum- 
Operative om ‘ “1h in 

r meeting, July 26th and 27th, i 
Biabury. This meeting surpassed 
en former sessions in interest and 
pleasure. The hospitality of the city, 
in the main, under the auspices of 
the Salisbury Merchants’ Association, 
co-operating with Rowan County 
Union, T. D. Brown, President, was 
superb. In addition to welcomes on 
the part of the Citys, the county 
Union and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Senator Lee S. Overman came 
all the way from Washington to 
greet the farmers, this — his 
home. “The Wool Bill,’”’ said he, 
“will be voted on to-morrow, and I 
will be there to vote for it. It will 
reduce the price on elothes 40 per 
cent.” 

The Senator paid his respects to 
“trusts” and declared that ‘‘of all of 
them, the greatest robber is the In- 
ternational Harvester Co.’ Reci- 
procity and ‘‘free seeds’ were treated 
of by the Senator, the latter receiv- 
ing knocks and ridicule. ‘“The farm- 
ers made this country and they are 
going to preserve it,” said tie; “in 
time of peace and in time of war 
they rally to the honor of the coun- 
try. You can not make a patriot, it 
is said, unless he is identified with 
the soil.’ The Senator’s was not a 
political speech in the common ac- 
ceptation, but economic and indus- 
trial. 

The executive sessions of the 
Farmers’ Union, as all readers of The 
Progressive Farmer know, are secret, 
and Ican not give a detailed account 
_of the work done here. 

The reports of officers were grati- 
fying in the highest degree, showing 
the order to be in liveliest ‘‘sani- 
tary’ condition. Seven counties or- 
ganized since last meeting six months 
‘ago and another ready; a total mem- 
bership at present (I write from 
memory) of more than 40,000 ‘“‘paid 
up” for the year 1911; a treasury 
showing nearly $20,000 on hand. 

It may be said that the chief note 
of this organization is education, 
—economic, social, scientific, agricul- 
turali—and co-operation, the latter 
emphasized in selling the products of 
the farm. : 

At the night session of the first 
day the Merchants’ Association was 
again in charge extending a most 
royal welcome through their repre- 
sentative, the Hon. Theodore F. 
Kluttz. 

The second day was pretty fully 
occupied with business reports of 
‘ommittees and discussions. The ac- 
ceptance of the charter passed by the 
last Legislature for the State Union 
fame in for its full share, action 
“pon which was finally deferred till 
ext December meeting. 

At the last sitting delegates to the 
National session, which meets in Ok- 
lahoma early in September, were 
elected as follows: H. Q. Alexander, 
EC, Fairs, J. Z. Greene, C. C. 
Wright, J. M. c yx, and : 

The little man was there and the 
teak politician, but in such small 
Minority that they failed to get in 
ven a side stroke. 

4 should have been stated that 

“lonal President C. S. Barrett, was 

el the whole of the second day 

ened the proceedings in his 
table way. T. IVGix. 
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os kind of weather we need a 
a er bath every day. It is not 
Pe reshing but healthful as well. 
out expense you can make one 
= Will answer every purpose as 
10 a a $50 outfit. Mine cost me 
cents,” writes a reader, and his 
is certainly good. 














The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Good Middling-------.------------ 13% 






















Strict Middling - 13% 
Middling-.-.-. - 13% ’ 
Off Grades_.....-........ =13 to 13% 


ee 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 





Week ending July 31, 

Spot Cotton—Good ordinary-_-......-. ‘entenis 11% 
Low middling eauc=acenco..ceusess 12% 
Middling 13% 
Good middling ------...---.------ 13% 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -.—.—— nomina! 

Cottonseed meal—per ton--..--...... $26. to 27. 

Total sales, bales 457 

Ne rt ee 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 














(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Steers, best, per cwt.,--------—- wasam 96.00 tO .... 

medium to good, per cwt.,------ 6.25 to 5.75 
common to fair, per cwt., -- 4.50 to 5.00 
Heifers, best, per cwt. -------------.. 5.0 to 5.20 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 4.25 to 4.75 
common fo fair, per cwt., ------- 3.20 to 3.15 
Cows, best, per cwt., -------.- wae 4.00 to 4.50 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--. 3.00 to 3.75 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 2.Uu to 2.75 
Oxen, per cwt., sewe TO nue 
Bulls, per cwt., 8.00 to 4.00 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------------. 6.50 
medium, per cwt. omasee. 0 50 
Dairy cows, per head assonem ..-. t 






good, per cwt.. _ 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.-—- 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,------. ils eonan 


















































common to fair, per cwt.,------. 2.60 to 3 00 
lambs, per CWt.,-—-------e-2—=—= 5.00 to 6.00 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D.S. C. R. Sides, packed-------—--- “* 
D. S. Bellies, packed------....---..- 
D.S. Butts---------.--------..------- a 
Butter, creamery ------.-..---——---- : 
s, choice 17% 
Lard, pure, tierces 10 
Meal, pearl $1.75 
Meal, common 1.70 
Hay—Timothy 1.86 to 1.46 
Corn—white 88 
Corn, mixed 8/ 
Oats, clipped, white 62 
Oats, mixed . 60 
Feed—Cracked corn, per busiel-... 69 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds 1.6) 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 poun 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-----.-—. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -------—. 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pound 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced-—---.—....—.-- 70 
Rebundled 70 
ob “| 2 d 3 MY 
I ng, 2 pound --..-..-----.——= ..- 8% 
flour—Spring wheat patent-—---—-$5.75 to 6.2 











Patent 7 6.25 
Straight 4 
Choice 4.75 





—_—_—_———o— 
RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


There is nothing much to report 
about the market. While prices are 
strong for all grades, there is very 
little tobacco changing hands. While 
there have been here and there local 
showers sufficient to keep the tobacco 
alive, this immediate section is pass- 
ing through one of the severest 
drouths which we have had since 
the record of the weather has been 
kept. The adverse conditions for to- 
bacco continue and were aggravated 
by drying winds and there seems to 
be no prospects for any rain. The 
wells and creeks are drying up and 
the hay crop has been ruined and if 
we do not get a general rain soon, 
the tobacco crop will be still further 
curtailed. 

nt 


NEW YORK PRODUCH. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 


New Rose or Cobbler Potatoes are 
worth for No. 1, Southern, $s 23.50 
per bbl.; ‘‘off’? stock, $2@2.75; sec- 
onds, $1@1.75. Sweets, $6@7 per 
bbl. for fancy, or $2.50 per basket. 
Yellow onions, $1@1.25 per basket; 
white, $1.50@2; small red, $1.50@ 
2 per bag. Cabbage, white, per bbl., 
75¢c.@$1.10. Lima beans, 1-3 bushel 
basket, $1.75@2; flat, $1.50@1.75. 
Green beans, 75c.@$1.25 per bag. 
Beets, $1.50@2 per 100 bunches; 
less tops, $1.75@2 per bbl. Carrots, 
$2.75@3.50 per bbl. Cucumbers, 
75c.@$1.25 per bbl. Corn 75c.@ 
$1.50 per 100. Celery, 15@40c. per 


bunch. Cauliflower, $2.75@3.75 per 
bbl. Eggplant, $1.75@2.25 _ per 


erate. Horseradish, $3@6 per 100 
pounds. Lettuce, 25¢.@$1 per box. 
Leeks, $1@1.75 per 100. Oyster- 
plant, $2@3 per 100. Peas, $1.50 
@2 per basket. Peppers, $1@1.50 
per box; per carrier, 75c.@ $1.25. 
Radishes, 50 @75c. per 160 bunches. 
Romaine, $1.25@1.50 per bbl. Spin- 
ach, 75¢c.@$1 per crate. Squash, 
Marrow, 75c. per bbl.; Yellow Crook- 
neck, $1@1.25. White turnips, $1 
@1.50 per bbl. Tomatoes, 65c.@ 
$1.50 per basket. Watercress, $1@2 
per 100. 





Creamery butter, 25@26c.; fac- 
tory, 19@20c. 

Eggs, 18@20c., with many sell- 
ing for 15c. 

Wheat, No. 2, red, 92%c. Corn, 
691%4c. Oats, standards, 47c. 

Cotton Prospects Good. 
The Commercial Appeal reports 


another week favorable to the cot- 
ton crop. Complaints are all local 
in character, and are mainly of ex- 
cessive rainfall and damage by boll 
worms. Boll weevils have done lit- 
tle damage yet. The plant is heavily 
fruited and has matured an unusu- 
ally large number of bolls. The crop 
is generally laid-by in good shape, 
and in Texas it is opening rapidly. 





The eighth annual session of the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute will 
be held in Staunton August 9-11. A 
fine program has been prepared. 
Every Virginia farmer should attend. 





“No money in chickens?”’ remark- 
ed Uncle Cornpatch. ‘Well, your 
Aunt Sally looks to the old hens for 
hers, and I always know where I can 
borrow a little change.” 





For sale—Three hundred bushels little red 
seed wheat, very best Equality, also Crimson 
clover seed, and fine Berkshire boar pigs from 
prize winning stock. John Roone, Macon, N. C 





300 breeders, standard bred S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn, B._P. Rock, S. C. Wyandotte. Write you 

wants Pri-esto suit. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, J. B. McGowan, Pror 

Williamston N C 





One hurdred Duroe-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
mont's old othe ric’ est bre ding Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registered Duroc 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. C. 





One vearling Shropshire ram, fine, large fel- 
low, First check fer $12 gets him. One pen of 
S C. R.I. Reds, 8 yearling hens and one cock 
(red. net butf). First check for $v gets them. 
Woodside Farm, Boomer, N. C 





Pure-bred Yorkshire pigs—Pairs not akin $20; 
trios, $25. Choice pigs, satisfaction guaranteed 
Also choice winter seed oats, and rye mixed 
with vetch. Price and samples on application. 
Tom Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. 





Florida farm lands—Eight thousand acres, 
Levy and Alachua counties. Tracts one hun- 
dred acres and up. Frice five to tea doliars. 
Warranty deed, maps and particulars fur- 
age | Agricultural Land Company, Gaines 
ville, Ga. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit 
growing and trucking section in the world; fer 
tile soil and fine ciimate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars ad 
—— ns” ag P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicomi- 
co Co., ; 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rete of 4centsa word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 8 cents; four weeks, 10 cents; 
three months 28 cents; six months, 50 cents; 
one year 80 cents. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would erst $700 for postage alone to send 
your -d. by letier to each home to which we 
carr?” it at this 'ow rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











‘Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 





Registered 


Ouroc-Jersey pigs. Felton Bros., 
Wilson, N. C. 





Fine extracted honey Sample for stamp 
William Null, Demopolis, Ala 





New Bur cl ver seed. $1.25 per bushel. 


1 Mur- 
phy Jentins & Co, Tarbore N. C 





Choice Buff Orpington pullets and cockerels, 
$' each. Perry Yount, Hickory, N. C 


Dairy and stock farm for sale. Thirty-five 
acres “‘Y” care of Progressive Farmer. 








Berkshire hogs and pigs for sale. 


Registered 
tock ° 


Jas. N Smith, Taylorsville, N. C 





300 bushels Appler seed oats for sa'e in any 
quantity. Otto Kaufman, W.Ihalla, s. C, 





Choic? White Leghorn Cockere's, 


March 
hatcaed, $1 25 each. 


A.W Cliue, Hickory,N C. 


For sale—Nicely marked, 
pups. 





pure-bred setter 
Rosedale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton. Va. 





Farms for rent—A two horse farm in half mile 
ofhigh school. E. B. Deans. Rt. 2, Wilson, N.C. 





To buy. sell or exchange property, address 
No. thwestern Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
lon. 


Wakef ld Farms, Charlotte, expect to bed 
Yat — sweet potatoes next March, all ur- 
ergja:s 


O. I C Pigs for sale—Pure bred. Write me 
your wants. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C., Route 
3, Box 104. 











White Leghorn, Barred Rock eggs, 50 cents a 
dozen. Baby chicks, 13 cents. Marion Moseley, 
Jeffress, Va. 





_Recleaned Bur clover seed $1.25 bushel, liberal 
‘iscount on ten bushels and over. L. D. Britt, 
Tarovro, N. 





For sale—1,000 bushels Bur clover seed in 65, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 bushel lots. T. Perry Jenkins, 
Tai boro, N. C. 





Buy your flour aud feed direct from Hickory 
Milling Co, Hickory, N. C., Write for prices 
aud intormation 





For sale, at bargain, if sold qu‘ck, glass front 
business house and 1ixtures, in good town. W. 
H. Parrish, Coats, N. C 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice new 
10 pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furni- 
ture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Registered Duroc Jersey gilts ready for breed- 
ing, and one young. boar, $20.(0 each. J. H. 
Patterson, Rt. 3, Ashland, Va. 





Second hand Fngines and Boilers for sale from 
8to 40 H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works Rock hill, S C. 





Cabbage, Celery, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant, 
Pepper, Caulitlower, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Four Duroc pigs 8 weeks old, $7 each; one 
Duroc toar, 12 months oid $20 Ali regisiered. 
C. H. Cheatham, Rouie 3, Oxford, N. C. 





Twelve-horse Temple gasoline engine costing 
#350. Used less than a week. Will seli for $250. 
Write G. M. Williams, McCullers, N. C. 





Two registeaed Berkshire male pigs for sale, 
Eight weeks old. Beauties. Sired by son of 
Masterpiece. Dam sired by champion at Tri 


State Fair; grand daughter of Lord Premier and 
Premier Longfellow. $15.00. W. E. Jenkins, 
Ellendale, Tenn. 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registerec 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 





Strawberry, cotton, corn and tobacco farm 
(‘00 acres) in the f mous “Conway Klondyke 
berry belt.’’ Strawberries sold from ths farm 
as high as $9 per bushel this spring. About 10 
acres cleared, balance can all pe cleared. One 
mile to railroad; 7 room hous2; fruit; good wa- 
ter; no malaria; $7,500. Easy terms. R.O. Han- 
son, Conway, Hurry County, S C. 





Farm for sale—A beautiful country home on 
macadam road, 2% miles from the city of Dur- 
ham. Farm contains 72 acres in good state of 
cu'tivation. Adapted to all crops. Ideal loca- 
tion fur dairy. New 11-roem house, large barn, 
new 5rocem tenant house. Only 40 minutes 
drive to one of the best markets in the state 
Convenient to city scho ls, Trinity Colleg» and 
the Seutbern Conservat ry of Music. Pric 
.and terms reasonable. Address J. A. Giles, 
Durham, N, C 





For salJe--At a great bargain, one second hand, 
full circle, couble stroke, steel lined Hiy Press 
This is one of the famous Tower Hay Presses; 
has only been used a short time, and for actu! 
servi e is as good as new. The party who 


bought this press made one cash payment and 
was unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
to offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 
good as new, and that it wilil do first class work. 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
forthe South. Pure-bred registere” stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 





Be quick—Four pullets, one cockerel single 
comb Brown Leghorns, gocd stock, for first 
$6. Woolley’s Farm, koute 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





E:ght pure-bred ‘“‘Crystal” White Orpington 
cockerels (Kellerstrass strain), five months old. 
Price $ each. Miss Lucy C. Staton, Speed, 
N. C. 





Am in the real estate business, making farm- 
lands a specialty. if you wish to sell, buy or 
tease afarm, write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 

Cc, 


N 





Wanted—Neat, tidy white girl for general 
house work in Northern family. Must under- 
stand plain cooking. W.H. Goldsmith, South- 
ern Pines, N. C. 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gie Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4, Charlotte, N. C. 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 
shells for poultry. 100 Ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
$4. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Mills, S. C. z 





Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs $5; bred sows 
825. Champion(:lie pups $5; grown females 
$10. R.t. Red pullets 5uc. Shadybrook Farm, 
Route 2, Roanoke. Va 





To make room will sell few pure-bred S. C. 
Rhedesland xeds. Pullets and cockerels two 
to five montns old 75c. to $1.50 each. Address 
LU. A. Wyche, Rosemary, N. C. 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather 
pound pair pillows, freight prepaid. 








Address Crabtree Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ROUP: PREVENTION AND CURE. 


HOW TO PROTECT THE FOWLS. 
What shall I do to prevent 
my birds from catching roup 
and catarrh, as it is now raging 
in this section? 
MRS. W. E. J. 


(Answer by Uncle Jo.) 


I always like to get a letter like 
this. The woman who thinks ahead 
is the one who generally succeeds. 

Two things are largely factors in 
the starting of colds, whether it be 
roup or simple running at the nose. 
The first is foul air; the second, 
dampness. LEither of these factors 
will affect the breathing part of the 
bird’s system. Together, they work 
much mischief in a flock. 

Dry, pure air will do more to keep 





Single Comb White and Black Leghorns 


Yearling hens at 75 cents each. Also afew 
cockerels of each with prices to su t. 


C. C. RAMSEY, - - - - - CROUSE, N. C. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 23,22 

White and 

Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 

Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winnengat Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ps 8. O. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from large 

buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Brvilers 50 cents 
each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. A large variety of 
the S. C. Br»wn Leghorns, 75 cents for 15 eggs. Beauti- 
ful registered sia | pigs $10; two for $18; three 
for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Eggs $1.50 per 15. Young stock $1 to $5 each. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobacecoville, N. C. 
EGGS AND CHICKS &°¢! giode i'Reas, 


S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.5¢ 
per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $8, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


























your birds well than all the condition 
powders and medicines to cure sick 
birds. It is very much easier to 
keep well than to get well when once 
ill. If we gave as much thought to 
prevention of disease as to cure, we 
should escape much of the disaster 
that visits the average poultry flock. 

Crowded birds tend toward con- 
tracting diseases of respiration. 
Crowded chicks in close brood coops 
suffer for want of needed pure air. 
Hens and cocks doubled up to ‘‘make 
room” for the growing stock nearing 
maturity can not get what air they 
require for proper health. If to the 
foul air we add a leaky roof, or 
cracks in the boarding near the 
roosts, or a damp earth floor to the 
small coops, we have good reason 
to expect trouble to the birds that 
are compelled to roost in such a 
place. Either build more coops and 
houses, or sell or eat your chicks and 
hens, down to the number that you 
can properly house. Use wire net- 
ting freely on the fronts of all your 
coops and houses—letting out the 
Over-used air and admitting sun- 
shine at noonday. Allow roost room 
so that no two birds have to crowd 
together because of lack of space on 
the roost. If the floors are damp, 
either put in a board floor and cover 
with dry soil, or fill in the house 
with earth high enough to leave the 
top of the soil fully dry. 

If in addition to fresh and dry air, 
you will see that the birds are not 
weakened by the irritation from lice 
and red mites, and thereby made 
ready for sickness, you will have 
done much to avoid roup and head 
colds this coming fall. 





ROUP, AND HOW TO TREAT IT. 


Messrs. Editors: Roup is a germ 
disease, infectious, and apparently 
contagious — that is, transmissible 
from one bird to another. It is gen- 
erally recognized by swollen eyes, a 
discharge from the nostrils, some- 
times yellowish, cheesy patches 
about the mouth and throat, and a 
bad-smelling breath. It is thought 
that more than one micro-organism 
may produce it. 





Some of the following suggestions 
have been made by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry for handling an 
outbreak: 

First, clean out the hens by ad- 
ministering epsom salts, at the rate 
of one-third teaspoonful to each hen. 
This can be easily given in the even- 
ing mash, 

Second, clean up the premises— 
that is, the houses, dropping boards, 
watering places, etc., and sprinkle 
around liberally air-slaked lime. 

Third, purify the drinking water 
with potassium permanganate. A 
good way to give the permanganate 
is to dissolve a teaspoonful of the 
crystals in a quart of water which 
we will call a stock solution; after 
the birds are watered, pour into 
their drinking vessels just enough 
of the stock solution to turn the wa- 
ter a deep pink or claret red. Iron 
sulphate may be substituted, using 
just enough to give the water an 
inky taste. 

The treatment thus outlined is 
general and for the entire flock. It 
is really prevention as much as cure; 
but necessary because roup may be 
rapidly spread by one sick bird using 
the same drinking vessel in common 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


with the others unless some a 
‘ erm|- 

cide is used. ’ 
Local treatment is necessary in 


advanced cases. Cheesy, yellowish 
patches in the throat and mouth must 
be removed and peroxide of hydro. 
gen applied to the raw Dlaces. If 
there is any cheesy matter in the 
eyes, it must be gotten out. Use 
match stem or toothpick with cotton 
twisted around one end for a probe: 
wash eyes with strong borax water, 
Take medicine dropper and inject 
peroxide of hydrogen into the nos 
trils. 

One spasmodic effort to eradicate 
roup will probably not succeed, but 
it can be cured and suppressed if the 
fight is consistently kept up. 

To summarize briefly, let us note 
that general treatment consists of 
cleaning out the fowls with epsom 
salts, cleaning up the premises with 
air-slaked lime, and purifying the 
drinking water with potassium per- 
manganate. In local treatment, igo 
late sick birds, clean the eyes and 
wash with borax water, inject perox- 
ide of hydrogen into the nostrils, 
scrape off cheesy patches from mouth 
and thfoat and apply peroxide, 

W. F. KIRKPATRICK, 
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KEEPING GRAPES. 


Messrs. Editors: Some persons 
complain that ‘‘the birds peck their 
grapes,” also that the “‘bees work on 
them.”” I think the bees only fol- 
low the birds and suck the sugar 
from the grapes broken by birds. 

It will pay well to “sack” the 
grapes of later varieties for fall and 
winter use. Take one-pound manilla 
Paper bags, select the finest clusters 
of grapes and see that all broken or 
imperfect grapes are cut out with a 
pair of small pointed scissors. Slip 
a bag carefully over each bunch of 
grapes, and then place a small rub- 
ber band around the top of the bag to 
hold it in place, or tie loosely with 
twine. 


Grapes so sacked will stand a hard 
frost without damage, and can. be 
left on the vines long after those un- 
covered are gone. If gathered (cut 
off) after ripened (not too ripe), and 
stored in a good, cool, dry room (or 
cellar is best), they can be kept until 
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Perfect’ Fence on their property appreciate most keenly in harvest 


time, perhaps, its unequaled strength and durability. 

the elements, the knocks of planting, cultivating, harvesting, the rough usage given it by 

horses, cattle and hogs—it stands erect, even and firm, as good as new, year in and year out. 

“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence owners at all times are reaping the results of highest fence efficiency, 
Tough, strong, durable Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—carefully galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively 

in “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence. There are no wraps, clamps, twists or ties to increase weight, hold moisture and cause decay; 


instead, the wires at every contact point are 


which produces a joint that cannot be slipped, pulled, broken nor rusted apart. There is a style and size of 
“Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fence 


For every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN or POULTRY purpose. 


Write for catalogue showing 73 styles and sizes, or look up the best dealer in your town—he handles 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence exclusively. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of “Pittsburgh Perfect”” Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire, 
Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. bg 
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| But you should decide right 





well into the winter. Leave them 
in the sacks, using care not to bruise 
them in handling. 

A. M. WORDEN. 





RAISING IRISH POTATOES FROM 
THE VINES. 


Messrs. Editors: Several times 
have I done this, and always with 
success. I. just cut off the tops of 


my potatoes and set out as you do - 


the vines of the sweet potato. 

Of course, I know that the two 
plants are not of the same genus, 
family or species; and that the vines 
will make the tubers in the same 
way is purely and simply an acti- 
dent. Yet so it is in my experience. 

One year, in particular, I recollect, 
that I had only about a one-fourth 
stand of Irish potatoes. I went 
through my patch, cut off the tops 
of the potato vines, stuck them in 
the ground so as to perfect my 
stand, and that year raised more pe 
tatoes than I ever did before, oF 
ever have since. 

The vines seem to me to yield 
quicker and to make finer potatoes 
than the tubers themselves. I get- 
erally plant the vines, pouring some 
water in each hill, but when We 
have a wet spell the waterins 
is unnecessary. My experience has 
been that the Irish potato vine roots 
even easier than the sweet potato. 

You should cover as much of the 
vine as possible, as the potatoes 
make in the joints; and hence the 
more vines planted the better. 

I have only raised potatoes in 4 
small way in this manner—in WY 
garden, but believe it could be done 
on a large scale, planting the pote 
toes in beds just like sweet potatoes 
and having the ground very rich, 8 
that the vines would be luxuriant 
and plentiful. H. T. YOUNG. 

The young fruit trees that were 
planted out last winter will need 
attention in the way of pruning all 
summer. This summer pruning col 
sists of removing all of the little 
branches that come out around the 
stem except the ones you expect 
leave to produce the main pranches 
In heading back the fruit trees @ few 
branches might have been left, am 


D 
of course, these are to remal 
away 





which branches you are going 10 al- 
low to remain, and pinch or rub 0 
the others, as there is no use in nf 
lowing them to use food that show 





go to the ones that are to remain, 
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like The Progressive Farmer to 

discuss the greatest single prob- 
jem that confronts the great mass 
of Southern farmers—the fertility 
of the soil. All 
we hope for, bet- 
ter roads, better 
churches, have 
their root in soil 
fertility; for from 
the soil spring all 
the blessings that 
tend toward high- 
er civilization in 
the country, and 
as the fertility of 
our soil is so will our ability to sup- 
ply these blessings to our homes and 
communities be. 

The Editor has suggested that I 
write of how the small farmer may 
increase the fertility of his soil. It 
sounds so easy to one who has not 
been contending with the problem, 
but we who have been working, plan- 
ning, failing, then trying again, and 
yet again, know how hard a problem 
ours is to solve. But there has come 
a taste of victory now and then; 
some point has been gained and this 
has inspired us with hope to go at 
the task with renewed zeal. 


| IS ALWAYS timely in a paper 


MR. A. L. FRENCH? 


Not an Easy Task. 


Not all the hard times comes to 
the people living in the cities. The 
husband and wife raising the little 
family on the small farm that has 
been thoroughly robbed of its fer- 
tility have their share. And I would 
say that the first and greatest facts 
in the re-building of the little farm’s 
fertility will be a hope that can not 
be stifled and an ambition that 
knows no abatement in the hearts of 
this couple who have the little farm 
in their keeping. It must be re- 
membered ever that it is our home 
that we are fighting for—the home 
where hope abides (for a fertile soil 
{s the foundation of the hope of the 
farmer’s family) —and the hard 
work and privations are simply inci- 
dents in our lives that must be con- 
quered and then forgotten. 

With the spirit of.contest must be 
coupled judgment, for with the fam- 
ily to provide for and the soil to re- 


build, judgment of the highest or- 


der will be needed. As we get a lit- 
tle ahead progress will be faster, 
for how easy is the accomplish- 
Ment of many tasks when abundant 
means are at our command, that be- 
come such a mountain to us when 
the money is not at hand. But re- 
Membering the maxim that ‘‘where 
there is a will there is a way,” the 
small farmer will start out with the 
Main idea firmly fixed in mind that 
there must be no waste of fertility 
or food on his farm. Everything 
Must be made to answer its every 
Purpose of revenue producer. 
How Live Stock Will Help. 

He may not be able to use his 
land, labor and dollars in the pro- 
duction of a legume crop for manu- 
rial purposes alone, but if by a little 
guring and the use of some spare 

® he can continue to get some 
“rt of live stock to consume the 
Products of these manurial crops be- 
ore turning them to their final use, 
the feed value will be sufficient to 
Pay the cost of producing the crops 
41d something to spare that may be 
fgg & nest egg for future opera- 


Perhaps he may not be able to 
We any Part of his farm for the 


% *owing of soil-building sods—that 


ae g0 y. 


ot ery necessary to the holding 


fertility and humus gained—if 






oy for that purpose only, but with 


‘HOW THE SMALL FARMER CAN BUILD UP,HIS SOIL. 


Four Essentials Are Plant Food, Moisture, Humus, and Drain- 
age—We Habitually Neglect the Last Three. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


a few first-class animals to pasture 
these sods, a revenue may be derived 
from the operation as well as fer- 
tility conserved. 

The writer sees over our country 
so many unbalanced farms, where 
much waste, under present practice, 
is seemingly unavoidable that he is 
calling the especial attention of the 
small farmer with little means to this 
unbusiness-like practice. It is a 
wrong economic practice and must 
be changed before we can, or have 
a right to expect the greatest all- 
round prosperity. 

Then, the matter of deep thor- 
ough working of our soils must be 
given better attention, as we can not 
expect the same measure of prosper- 
ity to follow the working of three 
inches of soil that would follow were 
we to double the size of our fields by 
going twice as deep in the prepara- 
tion of our seed-beds and moisture- 
holding area. 


Put Waste Lands to Work. 


I must speak again of the drain- 
age question, as much of the small 
farmer’s precious time is wasted 
working small areas of land that can 
not return him fair compensation 
for his work because of a water-sob- 
bed condition, a condition that 
Means unproductive, because dead 
soil; a soil that permits neither 
plant roots nor bacteria to thrive 
and on which there is a succession 
of drouths and floods. His annual 
losses on these unreliable spots are 
a great drain on the small farming 
profits, and when they have all been 
under-drained with tiles, poles or 
rocks, the farmer’s ledger will show 
a better balance. 

If I should in this talk fail to call 
my friends’ attention to the matter 
of clearing what land they may own, 
so that use can be made of every 
acre, I should be untrue to my be- 
lief and untrue to them. Many a 
man has complained to me that he 
had not sufficient land that he could 
afford to use any pasture for animals 
wherewith to utilize during the win- 
ter the waste products from the sum- 
mer-grown crops, when inquiry dis- 
closed the fact that more than half 
the acreage of his small farm was 
growing nothing but brush and bri- 
ers. We have no right to complain 
that our capital invested in land is 
not paying us when we are making 
use of only one-third to one-half of 
it, clearing these unproductive areas 
will not directly increase the fertility 
of the farm, but will make for con- 
ditions that will aid very materially 
in the improvement of the cultivated 
ones. 


Get More Horse-Power. 


There is one thing in my opinion 
that the small farmer must do and 
that is what The Progressive Farmer 
has so often urged, viz., get more 
horse-power. No small farmer can 
afford to follow one horse and do 
the inefficient work that a one-horse 
Plow does, when some other man, 
working on land the equal of his, 
growing the same crops he is produc- 
ing, is driving two to five horses. You 
may think you are not able to secure 
the extra horse, but I do not believe 
there is a man in the South, who 
owns his land and who has the prop- 
er spirit, who can not devise some 
means whereby he may purchase or 
hire an extra horse wherewith to 
properly work his land. I can not 
tell you how to go about it, and 
wouldn’t if I could, as by so doing I 
would deprive you of the fun of 
working out the problem for your- 
self. I tell you, my friends, when 
a real man gets after anything in 
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Fire Fighting 
and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets 
can put out a small fire if each 
man works by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass 
the buckets from hand to hand, 
they can put out a larger fire. But 
the same twenty men on the brakes 
of a “hand tub” can force a con- 
tinuous stream of water through a 
pipe so fast that the bucket brigade 
seems futile by comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone 
away beyond the “hand tub.” 
Mechanics build a_ steam fire 
engine, miners dig coal to feed it, 
workmen build reservoirs and lay 
pipes so that each nozzleman and 
engineer is worth a score of the 
old-fashioned firefighters. 
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The big tasks of to-day require not 
only team work, but also modern 
tools and a vast-system of supply 
and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an 
example of co-operation between 
75,000 stockholders, 120,000 em- 
ployees andsix millionsubscribers. 


But to team work is added an up- 
to-date plant. Years of time and 
hundreds of millions of money 
have been put into the tools of the 
trade; into the building of a nation- 
wide network of lines; into the 
training of men and the working 
out of methods. The result is the 
Bell system of to-day—a union of 
men, money and machinery, to 
provide universal telephone ser- 
vice for ninety million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND ‘TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES, 





7 vixcrs PERFECT TURNIP SEED 25 














postpaid, a seven-ounce package of our perfect turni 
This seven-ounce package contains one ounce each o 
Red (or Purple Top Strap Leaf), crag Early Red (or yg 
Top Globe), Large American Purple lat 


S END us twenty-five cents, and we will immediately mail to you, 


seed. 
Early 


op Rutabaga, Early 


Dutch, Yellow Aberdeen, Seven Top and Early White Egg—seven ounces 
of the best varieties known for table use or stock feeding. This collection 


is all you will need for both early and late use in the garden. 


This re- 


markable offer is made for the purpose of introducing our seeds; you 
will profit by sending your order now. 


Specially low prices will be quoted planters for larger quantities. 


You cannot find 


better stock than we handle; no house will equal the low prices and high quality we will 
oifer you. We will carry full line Vetches, Crimson Clover, Rape Seed, Seed Oats, Rye, 
Wheat, Barley and all other fall seeds; be sure to get our quotations before buying any- 


thing for fall planting. 





00 We are offering a cash prize of $25.00 to the person raising 
e the best turnips from our seeds. 
Ss _ and enter this contest—it’s an easy way to make $25.00. 
i emteiaieiel 


Write for particular: 





“Perfect Seed for Particular Planters’’ 


GEORGIA SEED STORE, 


472 Third St., Macon, Ga. 





dead earnest there are mighty few 
things that can or will stop him. Get 
that other horse. 

In closing, let me call to your at- 
tention once more the four essen- 
tials to a rich soil: drainage, humus, 
moisture and plant food. In the 
South where we have good drainage 
and humus in abundance we will 
have moisture and much plant food. 
After you have so balanced your 
farm operations as to sell from the 
farm as little phosphorus and pot- 
ash as seems necessary to do busi- 
ness farming, then the deficiency of 
these mineral elements must be sup- 
plied from the fertilizer sack. And 
lime may be needed also. I don’t be- 


lieve any farmer, producing the one 
nary farm crops should, after hand- 
ling his farm ten years, purchase a 


pound of nitrogen. j 





A good roads train will run on 
the Southern and A. & W. railroads 
in Virginia the next two weeks, mak- 
ing stops at the following places: 
August 7, Alexandria, Manassas; 8, 
Marshal, Front Royal; 9, Woodstock, 
Harrisonburg; 10 Charlottesville; 11, 
Orange, Culpeper; 12, Remington, 
Warrenton; 14, Covesville, Rockfish; 
15, Arrington, Lawyer; 16, Altavista; 
17, Rocky Mount; 18, Danville; 19, 
Martinsville, Stuart; 26, Cohoke; 28, 
Keysville, 
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“Old Hickory” and Tennessees>_ 


Mean Long Wagon Service 


Over 900,000 owners and their friends know it. 
The good news spreads fast. Records of 15, 
20, 25, 30 and even of 40 years of service are 
common with ‘‘Old Hickory’’and ‘‘Tennessee”’ 
wagons. And this service with the AZinimum \f 
cost for repairs. It’s nothing unusual for one ¥ 
of our wagons to go 15 years without even 
resetting the tires. 


OVER 900,000 SOLD 
on the basis of guality and value. Pay a fair price at the start for one of these famous 
wagons and keep the vefair cost in your pocket. See our dealer in your town if you 
know him or write us and we'll tell you who he is. 


Manufacturing Co., Office: 290 West “K” St., Louisville, K 


Double Orchard Profits 


PLANT TREES WITH pit tred|piantea "tit telphnne 


in dynamited hole n spate dug 4 


eZee 





Red Cross 


LOW FREEZING 


DYNAMITE 


Learn the methods used by Hale, 
‘“The Peach Tree King,’’ and 
other leading orchardists. 





The Improved Red Ripper »——. 
——>Hay Press 





A ER TR TT 





"RE 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


. SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 

















THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 
; Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 


rR getting one that is honestly built and will bale 
oie Ls Continuous Travel. smoothly, quickly and economically. without 


breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior and Economy. Write us 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 
isthe one you should buy. 


Chattan oo ga Implement & Mig. Co., 
Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn 


FRUITS, SYRUPS 
and HONEY 
Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICES 
Write today for illustrated pricelist stating 


We ship any size order kind and quantity wanted. 
NATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dent. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


=(CHEW ROCK and RY E 


By Ne THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
R 0 CK f sectiqn of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
AND 


Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest. 


CAN 


AT VERY 

















6-year-old apple tree, planted with 
dynamite 


6-year-old apple tree, planted with a 
spade, in the same plot a 


for To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps | 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, / 
ditching, draining, excavating and road-making write now for Free Booklet— | 
‘Tree Planting With Dynamite, No. 177 .”’ 4 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA : 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 





Store-Keepers Wanted in every town and village to take and forward or¢ers for dyni 
and pening oa. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once 
our Vealer's Froposiuon. DU PONT POWDER CO., DEPT. 177, WILMINGTON, DEE 


Save $2.00 Per Bale 
In Picking Cotton —y 


| 


in yous mouth. For sale al] over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


THE TRUST- 


Frazier Carts 








WORLD 
vi OVER 


WELL AND PROSPECTING 
DRILLING MACHINERY 


43 years’ successful operation. 
Used in nearly al) parts of the 
world. We make acomplete line} 
ot Drilling Machines and tools 
for every condition of earth 
and rock drilling and min-| 
eral prospecting. Complete} 
catalogue No. 120 showing over 
40 styles of machines free. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Office and Works: 


By adopting the new, clean, handy, labor-saving ; 


CHAMPION BAG HOLDER} 


SERS aie 
(Made entirely of Steel) 


Saves Time, Labor and Cotton. Keeps the 
Cotton Clean. Makes it Grade Higher. 


_.W. L. McKenzie, leading cotton factor and planter, Montezuma, Ga., 
writes: ‘After carefully investigating your Champion Bag Holder and de- 
liberating upon the many savings in harvesting cotton ris, Bs accomplish 

by its use, I have adopted it on my farms, to replace the oldtime, cumber- 
some, wasteful baskets and sheets. In addition to the many advantages 


cartsforgen- , 5 
sy =, for Geo .:e2 
rea ng > DX ; 
colts,jogging ____ ARS) 
trotting- a 
bred horses, exercising draft horses, and'forrura: 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for;Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Il. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
CHEAP EXCURSION RATES 70 
Wilmington and 


say 


a 
ys 
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at 
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{ BRD after using the bicycle 10 days. a 
@ bdioycle or a pa’ 
\ (\ \ DO NOT BUY Of tires from anyone 
\ A) any price unti) you 
} 
is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid b: 
se@returm mail. You will get much valuable in- 


———, by ba heres an oo it now 
TIRES, aster - Brake rear 
h dries at Aalf usual prices, 


1s, lamps, 
Mead Gycle Go. Dept.n.29g3Chicage 


IF YOU ARE GOING NORTH 
Travel Via 
THE CHESAPEAKE LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE, INCLUDING SUNDAY. 

The new steamers just placed in service, the 
“City of Norfolk” and: ‘‘City of Baltimore,’’ are 
the most elegant and up-to-date steamers be- 
tween Norfolk and Baltimore. Equipped with 
wireless telephone in each room; delicious 
meals on board; everything for comfort and 
convenience. 

Steamers Lv. Norfolk (JacksonSt.) ... 6:15 p. m. 
= ** Old Point Comfort 7:15 p. m, 
‘a Ar. Baltimore % 
Connecting at Baltimore for all points North, 
Northeast and West. 

Cheap excursion tickets on sale to Maryland 
resorts, Atlantic City and other New Jersey re- 
sorts, and Niagara Falls. Reservations made 
and information cheerfully furnished by 

W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A., Norfolk, Va. 














Wrightsville Beach 
From Raleigh,N.C. 


SUNDAY EXCURSION RATE TO 


*2.90 


WILMINSTON 
Tickets on sale every Sunday un- 
til September 3, limited 1eturn- 
ing to date of sale. 


WEEK END EXCURSION RATE TO WILMINGTON 
Tickets on sale Saturdays and for 
Sunday forenoon trains until Au- 
gust 27, limited returning until 
Tuesday midnight following date 


“4.50 ce 


SUMMER EXCURSION 


°0.50 


RATE TO WRIGHTSVILLE 

BEACH 
Tickets on sale daily until Sep- 
tember 30, limited returning to 
October 31, 1911. 


24 Twenty-eight halftones and map, 
descript ve of Wiimington, 
Page Wrightsville Beach, Soutaport, 
and the lower Cape Fear, together 
Illustrated : 
may be obtained from ticket 
agents, Raligh, N.C., or by ad- 
W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Passener Traffic General Passenger 





with a copy ofthe ‘Purple Folder” 
Booklet 
dressing 
Manager. Wilmington, N.C. Agent. 








which you claim for it, I believe, based on my 15 years’ experience a8 & 
cotton grower and factor, that the harvesting of cotton in bags by your 
method as against the method now in use, will cause it to grade one grade 
higher on account of protection from weather—stain, dirt, etc. This would 
mean about 60 cents per bale in addition to the saving in labor and time.” 

Macon (Ga.) News says of the Champion Bag Holder: ‘‘One of the 
most useful implements ever invented for the farmer.” 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph says of the Champion Bag Holder: ‘‘A recent 


invention that will be worth more to the farmer and to the South than any 
other invention of years.”’ 


Endorsed by every Progressive Farmer who sees it. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $1.00, and we will 
send you a Holder, 1 Large Bag and our Booklet, ‘‘How to Save 
$2.00 per Bale in Picking Cotton.” 


re APOE 
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Champion Manufacturing Co., Macon, 6a. | 


Reference: FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 
Agents wanted in every county in the South. Five to Fifteen Dollars: 


he day made in spare time selling to Cotton Growers everywhere 











